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KELSEY-HIGHLANDS NURSERY 
| — Ss Where the Snowbird Nests 


This charming view was taken on beau- 
tiful Mt. LeConte in the Great Smoky 
Mountains at over 6000 feet elevation. The 
dainty box-leaved Alleghany Sandmyrtle 
(Leiophyllum -buxifolium prostratum) 
mantles the rugged cliffs with starry white 
in a brilliant setting of the bright pink 
Carolina Rhododendron (R. carolinianum) 
and the larger purple Catawba Rhododen- 
dron (R. catawbiense) while in the back- 
ground is seen a storm-scarred but rugged 
Fraser Fir (Abies fraseri). This is the 
home of our most beautiful and rare Ameri- 





can Trees, Shrubs and Plants, many of 
them introduced to American gardens by 
Harlan P. Kelsey through the Kelsey-High- 
lands Nursery. Visit these wonderful soft- 
hazy Mountains with their brilliant flower 
display and verdure-clad slopes if you can; 
and then let us introduce to your home 
landscapes these floral treasures, for we have 
them growing by thousands for your use 
and pleasure. 


KELSEY-HIGHLANDS NURSERY is located at East 
Boxford, Mass., with main office at Salem, Mass. 


KELSEY-HIGHLANDS NURSERY specializes in 
growing the best HARDY AMERICAN ORNAMEN- 
TALS, and the hardiest Conifers, Broadleaf Evergreens 
and other choicest trees, shrubs and plants from every- 
where. KELSEY-HIGHLANDS NURSERY also of- 
fers many of the most beautiful introductions of the 
Photo by Thompson Bros., Knoxville, Tenn. famous Arnold Arboretum. 





Send for Special August-September List, or General Catalog 


HARLAN P. KELSEY, Salem, Massachusetts 











Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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Flowers 
Telegraphed 
Anywhere 


124 TREMONT STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
TELEPHONE LIB. 4317 
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67 BEACON STREET ~ 
Phones: A> 


Haymarket 0281-0282 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 
Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For All This 
Florist District 
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BOSTON 


Opposire ARLINGTON ST. CHURCH 
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& EARTHENWARE 
Flower Pots & Saucers 
% Est. 1765 
A. H. HEWS & CO., INC. 
205 Richdale Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
Telephone: Porter 0580 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of Flower Pots in the World 








Perennials moved in 


September 


become well established before 
cold weather 
CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, 
Massachusetts 
offer a wide choice of plants 
Booklet on Request 
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Late September Work 


THERE is still time for seeding new lawns; indeed, there is 
no better season in all the year. 

NARCISSUS bulbs should be planted as early as possible. 
This includes Daffodils as well as the other classes of 
Narcissi. . 

THE bulbs of Crocuses, Snowdrops, Scillias, Squills, Chi- 
onodoxa and Grape Hyacinths, as well as those of Eng- 
lish, Dutch and Spanish Irises, should go into the ground 
as soon as they can be obtained. 

BULBS of the Regal Lily and such other Lilies as are now 
available should be planted by the end of the month. 
THE ground maybe prepared for the Japanese Lily bulbs, 
which arrive late, a heavy mulch being used to prevent 

freezing when cold weather comes. 

ROSES should no longer be cultivated because it is im- 
portant to have the wood ripen up for Winter. 

THE work of re-making hardy borders can be undertaken 
now. Almost all of the hardy perennials can be divided 
or moved about within the next two or three weeks. 

THE planting of Peonies and the dividing of old plants 
should now be well under way. 

IT is not too late to divide and plant Irises. 

FREESIAS should be started in pots now to continue a 
succession. Bulbs left over from last year may be forced 
again. 

LATE blooming plants like Heleniums, Boltonias and hardy 
Asters need staking in exposed gardens. 

WITH a few exceptions, mentioned elsewhere, the orna- 
mental trees and shrubs can be set out or moved now or 
a little later. 

FRUIT trees can be set out as soon as the leaves begin to 
drop, but it is best to leave the stone fruits until Spring. 
If young trees are purchased from the nurseries before 
shedding their leaves the foliage should be stripped off 
when they are planted. 

THIS is a good time to make cuttings of Gooseberries, Cur- 
rants and Grapes. 

POTATOES should be dug as soon as the tops have died. 

LETTUCE and Radishes planted in the coldframe will be 
ready in Winter. 

WINTER celery now needs banking up, care being taken 
not to get soil into the hearts of the plants. 
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New York Florists 











-_ 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
* 


369 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 











David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part of 
the country to 
NEW YORK CITY 
Write or Telegraph 
2139-2141 BROADWAY - N. Y. 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 














ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 79. 


LAGER & HURRBLL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 











Iris and Peonies, Galore! 


Isn’t it a Grand and Glorious Feeling to know 
that you will be treated RIGHT 


If good value and prompt, careful service appeals to you I wish you 
would send for my catalogue, and read what my customers say about the 
treatment they receive. I believe that SERVICE speaks louder than 
promises, and try to govern myself accordingly when filling orders. A 
man at a cashier’s window kept counting his money over and over, when 
the cashier said, “That change is all right,’’ the man replied, “Well, it 
isn’t any more than right.” Now, believe it or not, I try to do a little 
more than right, because I believe that “He who serves best, profits most.” 
I don’t claim any credit, because it is selfishness rather than generosity 
that prompts me to give my customers a little more than they expect. It 
all comes back like “Bread cast upon the waters.” What do you think 
of this? A customer wrote that we must have made a mistake in filling 
his order because we sent him more than he ordered, and enclosed a check 
for the difference. Of course I returned the check, and wrote that there 
was no mistake, or if there was it was on us. 


May I send YOU some strong, healthy, Wellesley grown stock? 


5 Peonies worth $7.75 for $5. 
Chestine Gowdy, Karl 


For $3 I will send 12 Iris worth $4.70. 


A. E. Kunderd, Blue Boy, Dusky Avalanche, 
Witt. uflulos. Dita ‘Wink, ‘Suatina, Rosefield, Mme. Crousse, Mme. Ducel. 
Lorelei, Mrs. H. Darwin, Palaurea, $15 worth of Peonies for $10. 


Admiral Togo, Edith Forrest, Long- 
fellow, Mme. Jules Dessert, E. G. 
Hill, 


Quaker Lady, Rhein Nixe, Sherbert. 


9 Iris listing at $8.25 for only $5. 
Anna Farr, Francina, L. A. William- 6 Peonies worth $25 for $15. 
son, Lord of June, Myth, Princess Cherry Hill, Grover Cleveland. James 


ORCHIDS 


All Leading Species and Hybrids 
EDWARD H. ROEHRS 
Orchid Specialist 
RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEY 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 


Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 








You can plant at any time 


our POT-GROWN 


Beatrice, Prospero, Queen Caterina, Kelway, Longfellow, T lle, 

Come See Us! Steepway. Walter Faxon. agai Cee PLANTS of 
Thousands of gorgeous blos- 100 Mixed Iris $5, 1000 $45, all named varieties but not labeled Bearberry Kurume Azaleas 
soms, hundreds of rose vari- 3 Cotoneasters Scotch Heather 
eties, all brought together for Mixed Phlox, $1.50 per doz. $10 per 100. Rare Roses 


your delight in the Star Rose 
Garden. new ‘ ‘finding list’’ 
helps yeu to quickly select 
newest novelties and old fa- 
é vorites. You are always wel- 

come—come soon and often. 
On the main roads—Philadelphia to Balti- 
more, Harrisburg to Wilmington. 


and many other ground covert, 
rock plants and rare shrubs not 
found commonly listed. 
EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 
Holliston, Mass. 


If you have been annoyed by not receiving your orders promptly, try 
Wellesley, and you will get What you want, WHEN you want it. We 
can’t sleep well with unfilled orders hanging over. 


GEO. N. SMITH 
THE CONARD-PYLE CO. ' SLEY ) Telegraph & Telepho 
Pag ecg sone 167 CEDAR STREET WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. a 


West Grove, Penna. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Som Eighteenth Annual Convention and Exhibition of 
the American Gladiolus Society took place in Hartford, 

Connecticut, on August 25 and 26. The huge State 
Armory drill floor was given over to the Society through the 
courtesy of the Hartford Chamber of Commerce. 

The show was in all senses a very successful one although 
the expected display from A. E. Kunderd of Goshen, Ind. was 
not available because of the long drought. Louis G. Rowe, of 
Seabrook, N. H. took the Kunderd space at the very last 
moment and put up a display that was highly pleasing. He 
was given a special silver medal by the Society. 

The most outstanding bloom in the show was the seedling of 
Floyd H. Stevens, Laconia, N. Y., which won the Special 
Prize. This Gladiolus, which Mr. Stevens has called ‘‘ Mother 
Machree,’’ belongs in the ‘‘any other color group.’’ It has a 
superb spike of excellent placement. 

Great praise is given to the extensive exhibits of Mr. and 
Mrs. John R. Larus, of Hartford, who received the Achieve- 
ment Medal. They are the first amateurs to be so honored by 
the Society and they showed excellent quality in the lesser 
known and newer varieties. 

The American Gladiolus Exhibition Grounds showed a large 
number of foreign varieties, principally the originations of 
Pfitzer. Pfitzer’s Triumph, Heavenly Blue and Purest of Ali 
aroused much comment. 
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The President’s Cup was won by B. Halsey Spencer, of 
Longmeadow, Mass., for a collection of over 1,000 spikes. Mr. 
Spencer had his display well staged. 

B. Hammond Tracy, of Salisbury, Conn., won the lowa 
Gladiolus Society’s prize for the five best baskets, each basket 
containing 25 spikes of one variety. Mr. Tracy showed Pink 
Wonder, Pink Perfection, Nancy Hanks, Niagara and Muriel. 

The Ethelyn display of George Stearns, of Sharon, Mass., 
was excellent. William Edwin Clark, also of Sharon, showed 
four Gladiolus species, Dracocephalus, Psittacinus, Primu- 
linus and Saundersii. This was the most educational exhibit 
in the entire show. Eugene N. Fischer showed some of his 
famous seedlings. 

The First Year Garden trophy was won by Biron Spencer, 
of Longmeadow, Mass. This exhibit was excellently grown 
and well merited the prize. 

Those who saw the New England Gladiolus Society’s Show 
in Boston were impressed with the new method of display. 
It is to be hoped that the American Gladiolus Society will 
soon get away from the ancient table and milk bottle set-up. 

The judging was conducted with expedition and dispatch 
under the leadership of George W. Hunter, of Dowagiac, 
Mich., and no complaints were listed. This is a high and 
enviable record. 

Nathan Van de Car, of Syracuse, N. Y., was chairman of 
the Exhibition Committee and rendered valuable service to 
the Gladiolus and the Society. 
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Municipal Rose Garden at Syracuse, N. Y. 


The E. M. Mills Municipal Rose Garden at Syracuse, N. Y., 
although very new, is considered by experts to be one of the 
best municipal Rose gardens in America. It was named in 
honor of Rev. E. M. Mills, at one time president of the Amer- 
ican Rose Society and a resident of Syracuse. Dr. Mills has 
now retired and lives in California, but his name is kept con- 
tinually before the people of Syracuse by this lovely garden. 

Nature has given the garden a green background towards 
the East, in the form of a low hill, and. it has been laid out in 
such a way that paths radiate from a pillared garden house 
in the center like the spokes of a wheel. These walks are 
separated by arches containing Climbing Roses or bordered 
by Pillars and Standards. The highest grade Roses have 
been used in planning the garden, which is remarkably well 
kept, winning it the praise of all Rose growers who see it. 


Newport Flower Show 


On the 30th of August fashionable Newport turned out in 
force at the Flower Show in the Casino. The lavish displays 
were such as can seldom be equalled elsewhere. 

The showing of Orchids by Beacon Hill, the estate of 
William Curtiss James, was particularly striking. The 
Orchids were shown with a background of tropical plants 
and foliage giving a most appropriate setting. 

Next in importance to the Orchids and far exceeding them 
in quantity and display were the Gladiolus and Lilies. The 
former occupied fully one-half of the exhibit space. Those of 
John Sheepers, B. Hammond Tracy, Jelle Roos, Breck’s and 
Stearns were particularly fine in the commercial exhibits. 
The non-commercial exhibits by William H. Vanderbilt, Mrs. 
John Aspigen, Mrs. Auchincloss, Mrs. Moses Taylor, and Col. 
Samuels took most of the honors. 

The garden elub displays of table decorations and baskets 
were both interesting and attractive. The 
table decoration of Mrs. Webster, president 
of the Newport Garden Association, won 
easily with a fine arrangement of Scabious, 
and the prize for the finest vase was 
awarded to Mrs. Auchincloss for a mixed 
bouquet of outdoor perennials. The South 
County Garden Club set up a pretty lunch- 
eon display including Gladioli, Dahlias and 
Zinnias. 

The winner in the display of garden veg- 
etables was William H. Vanderbilt, who 
had a display quite similar to, and fully 
equal to, the one he showed at Boston. 

This was the first combined show given 
by the Rhode Island Horticultural Society 
and Garden Clubs working in cooperation. 





National Association of Gardeners 


At the annual convention of the National 
Association of Gardeners held at Cleveland, 
Ohio, August 30, the following officers were elected: presi- 
dent, Alexander Davidson, Sewickley, Pa.; vice-president, 
William J. Sealey, Port Chester, N. Y.; treasurer, Robert P. 
Brydon, Cleveland, Ohio; secretary, Miss Dorothy Ebel, New 
York; trustees, D. L. Mackintosh, D. J. Creighton, T. W. 
Head, Alexander McLeod and Allen Jenkins. 

Among the handsome estates visited were those of Mrs. 
A. 8. Mather, Mrs. E. S. Burke, Mrs. W. T. White, W. C. 
Mather, H. C. Dalton, H. K. Devereux, Harry Coulby and 
the famous Van Sweringen estate. The extent of these estates 
and the splendid condition in which they were kept proved a 
surprise to many of the eastern delegates. Many plants not 
often seen in New England were found growing in the vari- 
ous gardens and the rock gardens inspected were especially 
well done. 











THE MARIPOSA LILY 


Woman’s National Farm and Garden Association 


A meeting of the Woman’s National Farm and Garden 
Association will be held in Boston, October 13 and 14. The 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 28 Newbury Street, 
is to be the headquarters. The morning of the first day will 
be given to business. At 1 o’clock the members are to be the 
guests of Mrs. Albert C. Burrage at luncheon. At 3 p.m. there 
will be a lecture at the headquarters hall. 

Friday morning busses will leave the Statler Hotel at 9 
o’clock, stopping first at the Harvard Botanic Garden and 
going from there to the Perkins Institute for the Blind in 
Watertown, and afterward to Hillcrest Gardens in Weston, 
this being the beautiful home of Miss Marian Roby Case, 
the acting president. A 3 p.m. the busses will leave for Way- 
side Inn, Sudbury, where Mrs. Henry Ford will be hostess 
at tea. 






$3000 for a Gladiolus 

It is announced that the new Gladiolus Mother Machree, 
which was shown at the recent national exhibition in Hart- 
ford, Conn., for the first time, has been sold by the originator, 
Floyd Stevens of Laconia, N. Y., for $3000. The purchaser 
was Elmer E. Gove of Burlington, Vt. This new variety, of 
which only three spikes could be obtained for the Hartford 
Show, is smoke colored, large and very handsome. It received 
first prize for the best new seedling and also a special. 





Arnold Arboretum Plant Hunter Returns 


Readers of Horticulture and friends of the Arnold Arbo- 
retum will be glad to learn of the safe return of Mr. J. F. 
Rock from an extended collecting tour in extreme North- 
western China, and Northeastern Tibet. By an arrangement 
made with the late Professor C. S. Sargent, Mr. Rock left 
Boston in September, 1924, on a botanical collecting expedi- 
tion for the Arnold Arboretum. Because of 
the disturbed state of the Country the ex- 
pedition has lasted a year longer than was 
anticipated. The internecine struggle in 
China made Mr. Rock’s task exceedingly 
difficult. The dangers have been great, and 
the hardships unusually severe. 

In spite of all disadvantages Mr. Rock 
has succeeded in carrying out the program 
arranged by Professor Sargent. Nothing 
has been lost, and the whole of his collec- 
tion has been safely landed in Boston. 


THE MARIPOSA LILY 


The Mariposa Lily (Calochortus) is a 
beautiful, delicate, native bulbous plant, 
but has hardly come to be anything more 
than a curiosity in eastern gardens. As a 
native wild flower in California it is unsur- 
passable. According to all theories it ought to be feasible to 
cultivate this plant in sunny gardens almost anywhere. A 
few genuine amateurs seem to have been successful, but the 
plant has not come into any general recognition. It is some- 
times grown in pots in greenhouses where it makes a very 
nice showing during the Spring months along with Ixias, 
Museari, and similar small bulbs. 

It ought to be possible to grow the better species of Calo- 
chortus out-doors in a warm sunny border, especially if they 
were lifted every winter or protected after the manner used 
with Montbretias or ordinary Gladioli. I am wondering if 
there are not some good gardeners who are able to report 
success with these ingratiating bulbs. 

—Frank A. Waugh. 
Amherst, Mass. 
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ARISTOCRATS AMONG THE LILIES 





N a recent issue of Horti- 
I culture attention was 
given to a group of Lilies, 
the cultivation of which is 
comparatively easy, and most 
of which are well known. All 
garden makers, however, who 
once become enthusiastic 
Lily growers will be sure to 
crave some representatives of 
those groups which are less 
common and which require 
somewhat greater care. 
There are half a score of 
Lilies, all of which are ex- 
eceedingly lovely and which 
in time will become familiar 
garden subjects. While they e 








purple flowers. It likes a 
somewhat sandy loam and 
partial shade. For the first 
year or two it may be a little 
stubborn, but when once at 
home in the garden, it repays 
all the attention given it by 
a very generous burst of 
bloom each season. 

A late Spring and early 
Summer Lily which deserves 
wider planting than it has 
received bears the name of 
L. Brownii. Curiously enough 
it has been known for over a 
century, but notwithstanding 
that fact, the bulbs are still 
scarce. Nevertheless, it is a 








are often rated as offering 
some difficulties, the fact is 
that nearly all of them can be grown with comparative ease 
when one has become acquainted with certain idiosyncrasies 
and demands. There is none in the list which presents such 
exceptional difficulties that any garden maker working under 
average conditions should hesitate to try it. A few are as 
easy to grow as the Regal Lily or the Speciosums. 

Lilium testaceum, often called the Nankeen Lily, is an 
early kind which is somewhat scarce at present, but which 
is being propagated rapidly on the Pacific coast and bids 
fair to become an exceedingly popular Lily when it has been 
more widely disseminated. It is somewhat similar to the 
Madonna Lily in habit and appearance, except that in color 
it is a delicate buff. It is supposed to be a hybrid of Lilium 
eandidum, although its other parent is somewhat in dispute. 
Indeed, the origin of this Lily is so uncertain that it has 
been dubbed ‘‘The Mystery Lily.’’ It should be planted in 
the Fall, but as early as possible, preferably in the sun or in 
light shade, and more shallow than most other kinds,—that 
is, about four inches underground. 

Lilium tenuifolium, often called the Coral Lily, is another 
early kind, blooming in June, and is a real gem. It grows to 
medium height, but the flowers are very small, hardly more 
than an inch and a half in diameter. They are recurved, and 
in color are a dazzling red. The purity of the color and the 
peculiar iridescent surface of the flowers makes the name of 
Coral Lily appear very fitting. The bulbs should be planted 
in good loam, about five inches deep, and preferably in a 
partially shaded location. In addition to the type, there is a 
variety called Golden Gleam, the color of which is an attrac- 
tive apricot yellow. This is a Lily which is not at all difficult 
to handle, and which is lovely enough to have a place in 
every garden where Lilies of any kind are grown. 

Lilium monadelphum is another early flowering Lily, but 
quite different in character from the others named. The 
flowers are much larger than those of the Coral Lily, and are 
produced in varying shades of yellow. When once estab- 
lished, this is a charming species, and very free flowering. It 
is, however, decidedly capricious, and is likely to disappear 
any time within the first two or three years. If it is carried 
through that period, it is pretty certain to become a perma- 
nent occupant of the garden. It needs to be planted five or 
six inches deep. 

Alhough Lilium martagon is seen more frequently in gar- 
dens, it is not so well known as it deserves to be. It also 
belongs in the June-flowering group, although it may not 
bloom until early July. It makes a strong plant when estab- 
lished, growing five or six feet high, and produces deep 


THE CORAL LILY 


lovely Lily, having very 
large, trumpet-shaped flow- 
ers, white on the inside but set off with brown anthers. The 
exterior of the flowers is reddish-brown. This Lily likes very 
rich loam with an admixture of sand, and gives best results 
if grown in a pocket especially prepared for it. 

Coming to the mid-summer Lilies, and passing over Lilium 
regale, which has been considered in a previous article, we 
reach Lilium Sargentiae, which, like Regale, was discovered 
and introduced by Mr. E. H. Wilson from western China. 
Bulbs are scarce and high, and the Lily itself is not equal to 
Regale, which it somewhat resembles. Nevertheless, it is an 
attractive flower, and as it blooms a little later can be made 
to supplement the Regal Lily. 

Lilium superbum is a well known and gorgeous mid-season 
species which sometimes gives trouble to amateurs because 
planted in a location which is too dry. It will thrive in aver- 
age garden soil if given plenty of water, but does far better 
in a somewhat moist location, although it is resentful of wet 
feet. Its reddish-orange, recurved flowers are very distine- 
tive, and stand out particularly well in a somewhat shady 
spot, with shrubs as a background. The bulbs should be 
planted as least six inches deep. 

Almost equally striking results are obtained with the 
Leopard Lily (L. pardalinum) which is bright orange in 
color with maroon spots, and which makes very strong 
growth, the plants often standing six or seven feet high. 
This Lily sometimes fails because of too much water. It can 
be expected to give good results only when planted in a well 
drained and preferably somewhat sandy soil. In such a loca- 
tion it soon becomes thoroughly established and proves as 
hardy as any species. 

There is a much newer Lily called L. Willmottiae which is 
orange red in color and very pretty, although of only medium 
size and much less conspicuous. The flowers are suspended 
from graceful stems around a stout supporting stalk. This 
Lily is searce and needs some coddling. The roots should be 
protected with a light covering of leaves in Winter and the 
bulbs should always be planted at least eight inches deep in 
a part of the garden which is screened from high winds. 

Coming to the later flowering Lilies and skipping Aura- 
tum, Speciosum, Tigrinum, Henryi and Batemanniae, all of 
which have been dealt with in previous articles, we find 
Macranthum which should be mentioned, although it is really 
a particularly gorgeous form of Auratum. The flowers are 
white, spotted yellow, and the growth is extraordinarily 
strong. There is another form of Auratum called Wittei which 
is very scarce but very lovely, having pure white flowers ex- 
cept for a yellow band and an occasional reddish brown streak. 
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ASIATIC AND AMERICAN 
WISTERIAS* 


F all familiar flowering vines there is none more beauti- 
O ful than the Wisteria. It was Thomas Nuttall, the 
American naturalist of the early part of the nineteenth 
century, who named this genus for Caspar Wistar, Professor 
of Anatomy in the University of Pennsylvania, at the beginning 
of the century. Though other names have been assigned to 
the plant by various authors it will be under this very fa- 
miliar and pleasing title that we shall here consider the plant. 
It is well, however, merely to cite these other names lest their 
identity be obscure in chance finding. Constantino Samuel 
Rafinesque-Schmaltz, who was a contemporary of Nuttall and 
Professor of Natural History at Transylvania University in 
Louisville, Kentucky, at one time named this plant Kraunhia 
and at another time Diplonix. An earlier French writer ap- 
plied the name Bradleia. 

There are six species of Wisteria known, two of which are 
recognized as native to the eastern United States and four are 
indigenous in eastern Asia. There are, in addition, several 
varieties of these species. 

The two native Wisterias are known by their botanical 
names as W. macrostachys and W. frutescens. Both are some- 
what southern plants, usually frequenting low, swampy lands. 
Wisteria frutescens occurs from Virginia and Florida to Texas 
and W. macrostachys from Missouri to Tennessee and Texas. 
They differ from one another in the length of their racemes 
or flower clusters. Wisteria frutescens has the shorter and con- 
sequently denser raceme, four to five inches or less in length, 
while those of the Long-clustered Wisteria, W. macrostachys, 
may be a foot or more long. 

Two varieties of Wisteria frutescens have been recognized. 
The one known as W. frutescens var. alba, or sometimes var. 
nivea, has white flowers, and var. magnifica, whose racemes 
may be six to eight inches long with 50 to 60 flowers an inch 
across, is lilac-colored with a yellow spot. It blooms earlier 
than the type. A contemporary author has named a variety of 
the Long-clustered Wisteria, W. macrostachys var. albo- 
lilacina, because of its lighter colored lilac-pink flowers. 

Now we may consider the four exotie species. Wisteria 
sinensis (sometimes spelled chinensis) is the Chinese Wisteria. 
True to its name, it is endemic in China and is much culti- 
vated in gardens at Shanghai and other wealthy and eultural 
centers of eastern China. It has been introduced and cultivated 
in Japan as well as in America. A white form, W. sinensis var. 
alba, is equally well known. 

Wisteria floribunda is the Japanese Wisteria, the one most 
frequently seen blooming so gloriously about homes in Amer- 
ica. It is often advertised as W. sinensis, from which it differs, 
however, in a greater number of leaflets, seven to nine pairs. 
W. sinensis has usually less than seven pairs. Moreover, the 
Chinese Wisteria has much larger flowers, blooms about two 
weeks earlier and is not so hardy a plant as W. floribunda. 








*From the Journal of the New York Botanical Garden. 





Wisteria venusta, the Silky Wisteria, is the most distinct of 
four Wisterias of eastern Asia. Its persistent velvety pubes- 
cence on both sides of the leaves, its short very broad racemes, 
its long, stout, nearly horizontally spreading flower-stalks, and 
its very large flowers cause this distinctiveness. The flowers 
are white and var. plena is the only double-flowered white 
Wisteria known. 

All these exotic species differ from the two native ones in 
the fact that their pods are velvety while those of the native 
species are smooth. 

There is one more species generally described with the Wis- 
terias, though it does not properly belong with that genus. 
It is Wisteria japonica, known also as Millettia japonica. It 
very much resembles the true Wisterias and has white flowers 
but differs from them in the fact that the standard of the 
papilionaceous flowers lacks auricles at the base. This plant 
occurs in Japan and Korea and though it blooms and even 
fruits on Long Island it is not hardy in the north and little 
known in this country. 

There is another species, Millettia megasperma, which is 
known as the ‘‘evergreen wisteria.’’ It is a woody climber 
imported from Australia into California. The flowers are pur- 
ple, in racemes four to six inches long. 

Most of the true Wisterias are well established in America 
and offered by dealers, frequently under different names. The 
Long-clustered Wisteria designated by dealers as Wisteria 
multijuga is probably the Japanese W. floribunda. The native 
Wisteria frutescens is offered as W. magnifica and popularly 
named American Purple Wisteria. 

One attractive feature of the Wisterias is that they bloom 
not only in May but periodically during the summer with a 
smaller crop of flowers as late as August and September. The 
spring crop is borne on spurs while the later blossoms appear 
on terminal shoots of the season’s growth. Though the Wis- 
teria of itself forms graceful plants of contorted and upright 
growth it lends itself readily to training. Either to run the 
length of a decadent tree and garb it in delicate drapery or 
creep beneath the long eaves of the cottage, Wisteria is equally 
well suited. Though adapted to a variety of soil it is only in 
deep and rich earth where the long and few roots may pene- 
trate deeply that Wisteria blooms at its best. 


WINTER PROTECTION FOR 
THE TREE PEONY 


Tree Peonies are planted most successfully in September, 
when the herbaceous varieties are set out. The bed or border 
where they are to be set should be deeply dug and well en- 
riched and keeping in mind that the plant is to remain in 
one spot for many years. 

One of the chief causes of failure with the Tree Peony in 
northern latitudes is neglect of Winter protection. The plant 
is hardy, but its buds are formed very early in the season 
and are almost sure to be caught by a late freeze or heavy 
frost unless well guarded. 

Protection is readily given with chicken wire set around 
each plant. The branches should be tied together to prevent 
breaking and leaves or straw placed in the opening formed 
by the wire. It is best to cover the entire plant, beginning 
when the ground has frozen. The leaves will settle and, from 
time to time, more should be added as necessity may dictate. 

Tree Peonies should be uncovered very late in the Spring. 
The uncovering is simple. All that is necessary is to with- 
draw the net full of leaves carefully—lifting it straight up 
and over the plant’s head. The leaves, as a rule, remain in the 
net, especially if the precaution is taken in Fall to turn the 
lower edge of the netting slightly inward. 

With the withdrawal of the Winter covering, wire stakes 
should be set at each plant and if unusually cold weather 
threatens, it is well to spread a thin covering of cloth or 
paper on the plants, the covering resting on the stakes. 
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OUTSTANDING GLADIOLI AT THE SHOWS 


S usual certain of the Gladiolus varieties seen at this 

year’s exhibitions have easily stood out among the 

competitors as having unusual merit. This was particu- 
larly noticeable at the Boston show, where many flowers of 
the highest quality were exhibited in spite of the backward 
season. To a somewhat iess extent this was true of the na- 
tional show at Hartford, although this show was somewhat 
discounted by the New England Society’s exhibition. 

It was expected that Mr. A. E. Kunderd of Goshen, Ind., 
would have a display showing the western varieties to the 
best effect, but unfortunately he was unable to put up his 
exhibit because of the long continued drought. 

The varieties shown by L. G. Rowe, Seabrook, N. H., who 
substituted for him, were largely those shown at Boston. 
Among the outstanding flowers in his collection was Pearl 
of California, a high-priced western variety, which is very 
lovely, being light pink in color and carrying a large number 
of flowers open at the same time. 

Kirehhoft’s Yellow King was another Gladiolus which 
commanded attention. This is a fine, strong-growing flower, 
and is sure to take high rank among the yellow kinds, of 
which there are none too many. 

Salbach’s introductions were represented by some par- 
ticularly fine spikes of Osalin, Nancy Hanks and Primrose 
Prineess. The first named has a 
lovely coral pink flower with soft 
orange markings in the throat. It 
bids fair to prove particularly valu- 
able as a cut flower. Nancy Hanks 
has won its standing largely on the 
fact that it opens its flowers very 
wide and carries many blooms. It 
has the habit of Alice Tiplady but 
has a larger and taller growth. The 
color is peach red varying to orange 
pink with a prominent grenadine 
tongue. Primrose Princess is a vari- 
ety which has not yet reached many 
of the catalogues but which delights 
all who see it, the color being indi- 
cated by its name, and its growth 
being especially strong. 

Among the New England intro- 
ductions Clark Brown’s Bleeding 
Heart was especially prominent. It 
is a striking flower with a blood red 
hue and excellent texture—a flower 
which would command attention in 
any company. 

Eugene N. Fischer’s Miss T. Rose 
was much admired. This is a new 
variety, the soft pink of which ap- 
peals to those who like delicate 
flowers for house decoration. 

Last year Mr. A. L. Stephen 
showed his new Annie Laurie for 
the first time. This year he had a 
larger exhibit and the spikes were 
even better than a year ago. This is 
a wonderfully fine variety with 
pink flowers and many open at 
onee, 

Lady Jane Jane Grey from North 
River Farms is another charming 
new variety which promises well. 

At several shows this year Jelle 
Roos has exhibited his new Vivien 





THE GLADIOLUS ‘‘ORCHID’’ 


Mae Wilson, a very lovely flower and one which keeps par- 
ticularly well. It has to compete with Mrs Dr. Norton which 
it closely resembles but seems likely to make a permanent 
name for itself. Mrs. Dr. Norton, which is outstanding in its 
class, having a delightful blending of cream and pink, was 
shown in excellent condition. Unfortunately the season was 
too early for Europa which Mr. Stephen usually exhibits 
grown to perfection, and for Mr. Fischer’s splendid new 
variety Rita Beck. 

At Boston, and at the national show in Hartford, much 
interest was shown in the new Gladiolus sponsored by Dr. 
N. D. Marbaker. This seedling is a sport of Rose Ash but 
differs from it in its soft pastel coloring. The throat is cream 
colored, contrasting nicely with the slate gray petals. It was 
so well received at the Hartford show that Dr. Marbaker 
decided to name it for Connecticut’s capital city. 

Among other notable varieties at the two shows the Orchid 
was especially fine. Mr. Rowe had a particularly large and 
well grown specimen at Boston. This Orchid is unlike any 
other variety with long narrow ruffled petals, pale lavender 
in color flecked with delicate pink. In the throat there is a 
narrow feathering of amaranth. 

Ethelyn as shown in Boston was noteworthy. This lovely 
tall growing primulinus hybrid appears in shades of orange- 
yellow with bronze tipped petals. 
It is unique in the fact that it 
throws side spikes almost as large 
as the main spikes. It is a fine come- 
again variety. 

There was much praise for Eve- 
lyn Kirtland as shown in Hartford. 
This tall growing variety with pink 
flowers shading to shell pink is par- 
ticularly attractive when arranged 
in bouquets. 

There were some very fine spikes 
of Giant Nymph at Boston, indicat- 
ing the remarkably vigorous char- 
acter of this variety which will 
often grow six feet high and pro- 
duce blooms six inches in diameter. 
The flowers at Boston were very 
large and were exceedingly pretty. 


WHEN DAHLIAS FAIL 


My Dahlias make very large plants 
but give very few blooms. Often buds 
start but turn black. Can you help me? 

The trouble with your Dahlias 
probably comes from ground that is 
too rich, or from too heavy use of 
nitrogen. Either invariably causes a 
heavy growth of foliage with but few 
flowers. It is suggested that you 
spade some coal ashes or sand into 
your soil, and that next year you use 
a mixture of one part acid phosphate 
and one part sulphate of potash. 
Some of the best Dahlia growers are 
very successful with this formula. 
If it is necessary to push the plants 
somewhat that can be done about the 
first of August with a little (but 
only a little) pulverized sheep or 
poultry manure. If your ground is 
at all heavy it might be well to work 
in some granulated peat moss. 
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N the last issue of Horticulture mention was made of an 
Ohio gentleman who has produced a series of remarkably 
fine new Daylilies, most of which have been blooming the 

past Summer in the Harvard Botanic Garden. Coming East to 
New Jersey, we find another enthusiast who has been working 
with Japanese Irises. Let us hope that his new varieties wiil 
be on exhibition in the Botanic Garden next year. This man 
is J. A. Kemp, and his gardens are at Little Silver, where for 
years one of the finest collections of Gladioli in America has 
been located. Mr. Kemp’s venture in the improvement of 
Japanese Irises came rather suddenly, and it is only recently 
that the news has gone out of what is transpiring at Little 
Silver. From carefully hand-pollenized seed Mr. Kemp ob- 
tained upwards of 1,000 seedlings, many of which seemed hand- 
some enough to retain, being large, well formed and having 
colors running through every hue of lavender to porcelain 
blue, with a few in soft shades of pink. 

Mr. Kemp, however, had been hybridizing flowers long 
enough so that he could resist the temptation to keep more 
than a very few. Of the total, he selected only 22, choosing 
those which gave the greatest variety and the most distinct 
in colors and color combinations. When the clumps were three 
years old, they were lifted and divided into many small divi- 
sions. Then they were planted in the home garden, where a 
number of expert Iris growers were invited to see them. The 
verdict was that the new varieties were well worth distribut- 
ing, and Mr. Kemp gave them the name of Orchid-flowered 
Japanese Irises. This year’s display has been a delight. 
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J. A. KEMP AMONG HIS ORCHID-FLOWERED JAPANESE IRISES 





Many of the three-year old clumps produced up to 35 and 
40 stalks of blooms, standing over four and a half feet high 
and with individual flowers measuring seven to nine inches 
in diameter. Eighteen varieties have finally been settled upon 
as worth offering the public. They will be received with satis- 
faction, as they make it possible for any beginner to start 
with a collection of first-class named varieties. As is well 
known, the name Japanese Irises already in the trade have 
been badly mixed. The same variety has been offered in per- 
haps a dozen catalogues under as many different names. Possi- 
bly this situation will be straightened out after a while, but 
in the meantime it is pleasant to have this new group of 
kinds which it is certain will be true to name. 





I understand that Lee R. Bonnewitz, of Van Wert, Ohio, 
is keeping up his campaign for better Oriental Poppies in the 
garden. Some of the varieties of which he sings the praises 
are rather high in price, but as with Peonies, the propagation 
of Oriental Poppies is slow. Lula A. Neely is placed at the 
head of the list. This is a variety which was originated by the 
Ohio physician whose name it bears. This Poppy is very dark 
red, but wholly without the brick red of the old fashioned 
Poppy. I must confess that I have not seen it, but the descrip- 
tions are fascinating. For years garden makers have had 
another very dark red Poppy in Wurtemburgia. It is larger 
than Neely, but does not carry itself quite so well. Its color is 
charming, and it is altogether desirable, although its slow in- 
crease keeps the price high. If one wants a third dark variety, 
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he can add Trilby, which, however, is hardly as good as either 
of the others, although costing more. King George and Lord 
Lambourne are laciniated varieties, dark in color, but accord- 
ing to Mr. Bonnewitz, less attractive than Flanders, to which 
he gives high praise for its size, substance and coloration. 





Perhaps it is just as well that the Gladiolus growers have 
decided officially to use the old fashioned pronunciation of 
Gladiolus—that is, with the accent on the ‘‘o.’’ Otherwise they 
might find themselves in a curious difficulty, because the ques- 
tion of the pronunciation of Primulinus has now been raised, 
and much to the surprise of the most interested persons, 
Bailey’s Cyclopedia is found to place the accent on the mid- 
dle ‘‘u,’’ making the pronunciation Prim u’linus. If we found 
it necessary to say Glad i’olus prim ii’linus, most of us would 
avoid the use of the terms in public until we had practiced 
their pronunciation for some time in secret. The combination 
of Gladi6’lus primu li’nus is much more satisfactory to the 


average ear. 


I am much interested to learn that the Rose Agnes has 
been approved by the registration committee of the American 
Rose Society. This is the Rose which was originated by Miss 
Isabella Preston, the noted hybridist of the Central Experi- 
mental Farm at Ottawa, Canada, and which was pictured and 
described in Horticulture a year or two ago. It seems likely 
that this Rose will win wide popularity because of its ex- 
tremely rugged character and its usefulness in the shrub 
border. It was produced by crossing the Rugosa Rose with 
the Persian Yellow Rose, and has the bright green Rugosa 
type of foliage, although the leaves are somewhat smaller 
than those of the Rugosa Rose. The flowers, which open flat, 
are pale amber with a double centre, and moderately fragrant. 

Of course the fact must be recognized that this is the kind 
of Rose which blooms for only a short time in the Spring. 
During that period, however, it is exceedingly handsome, 
and the good character of its foliage makes it useful through- 
out the season in groups of shrubbery. There is reason to be- 
lieve also that it will make a good hedge and that it can be 
grown to particular advantage near the salt water. 








AN AUTUMN SHRUB PLANTING TABLE 


Time of Color of 
Name Best Use Bloom Plower 
Japanese Barberry (Berberis Hedge April Yellow 
Thunbergii) 
Red Siberian Dogwood (Cornus Winter effect April Yellow 
alba, var. sibirica) 
Cornelian Cherry (Cornus mas) Specimen April Yellow 
Japanese Quince (Cydonia Hedge May Red 
japonica) Specimen 
Deutzia Pride of Rochester Specimen June White 
(Deutzia crenata) Masses 
Dwarf Deutzia (Deutzia Specimen May White 
gracilis) Hedge 
Foundation 
planting 
Weigela (Diervilla florida) Specimen June Pink 
Weigela Eva Rathke Specimen July Red 
Golden Bell (Forsythia sus- Massed April Yellow 
pensa or F. intermedia) 
Silver Bell Tree (Halesia Specimen May White 
tetraptera) 
Hills of Snow Hydrangea Specimen July White 
(Hydrangea arborescens) Masses 
Hardy Hydrangea (Hydrangea Specimen August White 
paniculata, var. grandiflora) Hedge 
Regel’s Privet (Ligustrum Hedge June White 
ibota, var. Regelianum) Specimen 
Border 
California Privet (Ligustrum Hedge June White 
ovalifolium) Border 
Tartarian Honeysuckle Specimen May Pink 
(Lonicera tatarica) Border 
Mock Orange (Philadelphus) Specimen June White 
Border 
Elderberry (Sambucus Specimen June White 
canadensis ) 
Spiraea Anthony Waterer Specimen July Pink 
Hedge 
Spiraea Van Houttei Specimen June White 
Hedge 
Border 
Spiraea Thunbergii Hedge March White 
Border 
Lilae (Syringa) Hedge May Purple 
Specimen White 
Border 
Wayfaring Tree (Viburnum Specimen May White 
lantana) Massing 
Japanese Snowball (Viburnum Specimen June White 
plicatum) Border 


in Feet 


Height 
Comments 


4 The best low-growing hedge. Red fruit that hangs on all 
Winter. Nearly evergreen. 
10 Very effective in Winter because of its blood-red branches. 


8 When in bloom, a dense mass of yellow. Needs a dark back- 
ground and plenty of room. 

8 A flowering, defensive hedge. Prune after the flowering 
season is over. Spray for San Jose scale. 

8 Has double flowers and is considered by far the best of all 
the tall Deutzias. 

3 An excellent dwarf flowering hedge. To be pruned in Summer. 
A good foreground for taller shrubbery. Somewhat tender. 


6 Will succeed where other shrubs fail, thriving in partly shady 
situations. 

6 One of the best flowering shrubs in this color. 

8 To be effective, should have a dark background. The long, 
willowy growths are a mass of yellow when in bloom. 

10 Will grow in sheltered situations in well-drained soil. Hardy 
as far north as Massachusetts. A very attractive shrub. 

8 Lasts in bloom for several weeks. Excellent as a cut-flower, 
and preceeds the hardy Hydrangea. 

8 The showiest, late-“Summer-flowering shrub. To be pruned 
heavily in early Spring. Trusses remain until late Winter. 

8 A low, dense-growing shrub, with almost horizontal branches. 
Better in many respects than California Privet. 


15 The common hedge plant. Stands much pruning and is hardy 
as far north as Rochester. 

8 Very fragrant, especially at dusk. Makes an excellent low 
screen. Bright red berries after flowers. Must have plenty 
of room. The newer Honeysuckles require similar treatment. 

12 One of the best large-flowered shrubs. The old wood must be 
kept cut out. 

12 One of the choicest native shrubs. Flowers fragrant. Succeeds 
anywhere. Has attractive black fruit in August. 

3 The best Midsummer-flowering Spiraea, and useful as a cut- 
flower. Excellent flowering hedge, but not defensive. 

8 The best of the spring-flowering Spiraeas. Excellent informal 
flowering hedge or sereen. It is important to cut out the old 
wood after flowering. 

3. A very early-flowering species. Kills back north of New York. 
Has feathery foliage and masses of white flowers. 

12 It is important to secure plants which are on their own roots 
or on Privet. 


20 Very useful in dry and limestone soils. Good as a low-growing 
sereen. Bright red fruits, changing to black. 
8 More showy, and has a better habit than the common Snow- 
ball, and is not so much subject to insect attacks. 
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PANSIES IN THE WINTER 
WINDOW GARDEN 


LEARNED a new wrinkle concerning Pansies when on 
I a visit last Winter a really excellent secret which every 

Pansy lover should share. My hostess had a wealth of 
flower and foliage plants and in Mid-summer, as she told me, 
she always sows about twice as much seed as she will need 
for her Spring-blooming Pansy beds. The young seedlings 
are handled in the usual way so far as the beds are concerned 
but when these are full she transplants the balance to some 
odd corner of the vegetable garden where they may be easily 
reached at any time. 
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You remember that once you 
have a glass garden, it’s a 
life-time possession. In fact 
an investment. The kind 
that multiplies your joys and 
increases your contentments. 
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Beginning in November she digs up these plants and uses 
them for blooming in the house. The first plants are set at 
once in five-inch or larger flower pots and taken to a cool 
part of the house. After they have recovered from the trans- 
planting and are beginning to grow nicely she moves them 
to a moderately warm room where the temperature is natu- 
rally lower during the night. No other attention than water- 
ing, weeding and fertilizing with a little liquid manure is 
given them. In due time they blossom and as soon as they 
begin to fail they are thrown away. 
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Now comes the most interesting part. There is a constant 
suecession of Pansy plants, so that from the time the first 
begin to blossom there are Pansies to give away until the 
Spring, when the outdoor beds extend the season. My hostess 
calls upon the vegetable garden supply for this succession. 
She takes up plants as often as she desires all through the 
Winter. When the ground is frozen she uses a _ pickaxe 
to get clods of earth with plants in them. 
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With that end in view, why 
don’t you let us send you a 
Glass Garden book to browse 
through ? 
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You may have your eyes 
opened on finding that for so 
little as $660, you can buy 
the complete materials for a 
full-fledged conservatory. 
And for $1650, the materials 
for one of our sturdy little 
greenhouses with its entire 
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The clods are taken first to the coolest part of the cellar 
and the soil allowed to thaw out very gradually. Beyond 
seeing that the soil does not become dry and hard she gives 
them no attention for a week or more. When the soil has 
become workable each plant is set in a five-inch pot but not 
packed very tightly in the soil. The pots are then set in a 
pan of lukewarm water until the surface changes color, thus 
showing that the water has risen through the mass and all 
the soil is wet. When the pots give out a metallic ring when 
tapped she sets them in water again. Twice or perhaps three 
times a week is usually enough. The soil she uses for trans- 
planting is the richest field loam obtainable, plus about a 
fourth sharp sand. 
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equipment, boiler and all. 


Send for this book, called 
“Glass Gardens As We 
Know Them.” 
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After being potted the plants are set in warmer but not 
much lighter quarters than the cellar for a few days. Then 
they are removed to the sunniest windows unless these are 
in rooms too warm for Pansies which prefer a cool atmos- 
phere. If the plants are of fair size when Winter sets in, 
blossoms may be expected in about three weeks from the 
time they are placed in the light. Every flower is cut as soon 
as it shows the first signs of wilting. This tends to prolong 
the blooming period. Of course, flowers are gathered for 
vases whenever desired. 
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Jord, «. Fyurnham@. 


Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories 
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Eastern Factory Western Factory Canadian Factory 
Irvington, N. Y. Des Plaines, Ill. St. Catharines, Ont. 


Irvington New York Philadelphia Chicago 
New York 30 E. 42nd St. Land Title Bldg. Cont. Bank Bldg. 


Boston Oleveland Denver 
Little Bldg. 1304 Ulmer Bldg. 1247 So. Emerson St. 
Kansas City St. Louis Montreal, Can. Greensboro 
Commerce Bldg. 704 E. Oarrie Ave. 1410 Stanley St. N. Carolina 
Toronto Buffalo St. Catharines 
Harbor Comm. Bldg. Jackson Bldg. Ontario, Can. 


Pansies grown in the house soon become infested with 
aphis or plant lice, for which reason it is well to throw away 
all that are beginning to fail and to rely upon succession 


FOR FOUR, GENERATIONS Ii 
BUILDERS '@) 3 GREEN HOUSES Suffern, N. Y. 


—M. G. Kains. 
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SUITING FLOWERS TO 
THEIR VASES 


S this is written, late in August, our vases are gay with 

a medley of flowers while a few years ago we were 

putting only one kind of a flower into a vase. If we 
will study our vases and match their color with our flowers 
we can get some lovely effects. At the show of the Cohasset 
Garden Club there was an old blue and white china vase 
filled with Delphiniums and some white flower which was 
charming. 

Sometimes we find that flowers which would not. seem to 
combine well can be used together if the colors of the vase are 
followed. From Naples I have a vase with broad bands of blue 
around it which I matched with the dark blue Delphinium. 
The handles were yellow and so yellow Artemisia was used ; 
for the shade of red on the front of the vase soft red Zinnias 
were chosen. It was a gay vase with which to decorate a church 
but everyone liked it. If I had not studied the colors in the 
vase I would not have thought of using Delphiniums and 
Zinnias together. 

Today in our brass bowls from India we are getting a red 
enamel which makes them very pretty for our yellow and red 
Nasturtiums or for our Pompon Dahlias. 

Blue is becoming to many flowers, for is not the blue of the 
sky the natural background for our gardens? 

The Zinnias of today are beautiful in their soft glow of 
color and we can easily shade them into the dark tones of 
a copper bowl. With our China Asters we need the soft 
colors and fabric of a basket. Tall blue Delphiniums are beau- 
tiful in silver. White Roses are funereal in a white glass vase, 
but try them in green! It brings out all their purity. Pink 
Roses are lovely in soft blue. Unfortunately vases have such a 
fascination for me, like books and pictures, that I need to 
build another house to hold them. A cottage is large enough 
for me to sleep in for I live in my garden, but I need a 
Japanese go-down for storing my vases. 

In the Spring we want small dainty vases for the first 
Snowdrops, Violets and Primroses. In Summer we need larger 
bowls for our Roses. In Autumn we look for large vases in 

dark, rich colors for our Dahlias, Helenium and Asters. As a 
painter plays with his colors so we dream of the best effect 
we can get with our flowers. 

—M. R. Case. 
Hillerest Gardens, 
Weston, Mass. 


A GOOD BLUE SAGE FOR 
AUTUMN EFFECTS 


Salvia nemorosa appears to be the correct name of the plant 
which is usually sold and grown as either Salvia virgata or 
Salvia virgata var. nemorosa, the true Salvia virgata being 
decidedly inferior as a garden plant. 

Salvia nemorosa is a splendid plant and should be included 
in all herbaceous collections. It attains a height of about two 
and one-half feet and blooms from July on, forming an attrac- 
tive feature for a lengthy period. The flowers are blue but 
seen in the mass a decidedly purple effect is obtained after the 
lower bracts have fallen away. 

To be seen at its best this lovely Sage should be planted in 
bold groups in the wilder portions of the garden or massed 
in the herbaceous border. As a subject for filling a large lawn 
bed it is ideal, making a blaze of delightful colour throughout 
the summer. 

It ean be propagated by division, but it is usually preferable 
to insert cuttings of the young growth in July or August. 
They should be wintered in a frame and planted out the fol- 
lowing Spring at a distance of two feet apart. 


—T. H. Everett. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 














A Garden of Rare Plants is a 
Source of Real Joy 


ARE and unusual plants add distinction to small home 

R grounds, as well as large estates. Most of them are so 

reasonable in price that you can well afford to replace 
common varieties with these new and unusual specimens. 


Eight Uncommon Cotoneasters 


Some of these come from China, others from Europe. In 
normal winters most of the Cotoneasters are evergreen, and the 
roots are entirely hardy. 


Cotoneaster acutifolia (Pekin Cotoneaster), 3-4 ft. $1 
each, $9 for ten. 


Cotoneaster dielsiana (Diel’s Cotoneaster), 1-1% ft., $1 
each, $9 for ten; 2 ft., $1.50 each, $12.50 for ten. 


Cotoneaster divaricata (Spreading Cotoneaster), 1-1% ft., 
$1.50 each, $12.50 for ten. 


Cotoneaster foveolata, 4-5 ft., $3.50 each, $30 for ten. 


Cotoneaster horizontalis (Rock Cotoneaster), 4-6 in., 
75 cts. each, $7 for ten; 9 in., $1 each, $9 for ten. 


Cotoneaster rotundifolia (Roundleaf Cotoneaster), 1 ft., 
$1.50 each, $12.50 for ten. 


Cotoneaster simonsi (Simon’s Cotoneaster), 3-5 ft., $2.50 
each, $22.50 for ten. 


Cotoneaster zabeli, 114-2 ft., $2 each, $17.50 for ten; 3-4 
ft., $3.50 each, $30 for ten. 


We shall be pleased to send you full information about rare ever- 
greens, flowering shrubs and ground covers. If you plan to 
change your garden plans this fall write us. 


HICKS’ NURSERIES 


Box E Westbury, L. I., New York 













INDESTRUCTO METAL 
4 LABELS 


For plants in greenhouses, gardens or pots. 
Label is copper or zinc; lasts for years. Writing 
always plain. Hangs from looped stake of cop- 
pered wire, which is stuck in soil. Two styles; 
packed 100 in box with writing stylus. No. 51, 
stake 8 in. tall, $1.75 per box. No. 52, stake 
10 in. tall, $2.00 per box. Postpaid. Other 
wired metal labels also supplied for attaching 


directly to plants and trees. 
Hungon Looped Send 2c stamp for samples. 


Metal Stakes Folder Free. Sold by many 
8 to 10 in. High seedsmen and nurserymen. 
for Stickinginto BALL & SOCKET MFG. CO. 
Pots or West Cheshire, Conn. 
Ground 


oka PIsey as 














DREER’S 


Winter and Spring 
Flowering 


BULBS 


which should be planted in the Fall, are 
beautifully illustrated and fully described 
in our 


AUTUMN CATALOGUE 


Also Seasonable Seeds, Roses, Hardy 
Perennials, etc. 





A copy free if you mention “Horticulture” 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Congeous Springtime Blooms 


_® SHUMWAY'S © 
v, ‘Pedigreed Bulbs _ 





Nit a Fall is the time to plant bulbs for a re- 


splendent springtime garden. For your 








X 1 RZN Vi ” : ‘ 

i As consideration a selection of a few of the 
ree V i outstanding varieties of Darwin, Cottage 
" U oh! ) and Breeder Tulips are listed below. 
} "” v) Wh All bulbs imported direct from Holland. 

i VA Carefully selected for largest sizes only. 
New Lowered Prices 
Darwin Color Price Per 100 
Princess Elizabeth Rose Pink .................. $ 5.00 
Pride of Haarlem Rose Carmine ............ 3.75 
Baronne Tonnaye’ Vivid Pink ................ 3.75 
Bartigon Carmine Crimson ...... 4.00 
Rev. H. Ewbank Lilac, Blue Base ........ 4.00 
La Tulipe Noire Nearly Black , 
Clara Butt Salmon Pink 
Valentine i ore ame 
Scarlet Beauty ee rns 
Yellow Darwin 
Breeder 
Golden Bronze Name Describes Color 4.75 
Cardinal Manning Rosy Violet, Salmon 
[sae 5.00 
1200 Bulbs—100 of each 02.........:ceecceceeceeeee 49.00 
600 Bulbs— 50 of each -00.02.......eceeeeeeeeee 25.00 
300 Bulbs— 25 of each  .2.....-.sccccecenceeeeene 12.75 
Superfine Mixtures—Largest Size Bulbs 
Darwin Tulips ........ 17 Varieties, 100 for $ 3. o 
Breeder Tulips .......... es an 
Cottage Tulips .......... — ss = 00 
Early Single Tulips....12 “‘ dae 
Early Double Tulips..12  “ — 
Ea he nt 
| en a. ey 


50 bulbs of any of the above at the 100 rate. 
All Prices Include Delivery Charges 
Handsome Free Catalog :n full colors pictures a 
great variety of Tulips, Narcissi, Hyacinths, 
Crocus, Peonies, Lilies, etc. Waite Topvay / 
R.H.SHUMWAY,SEEDSMAN Dept. “J” 
Established 1870 
118-122 So. First St. Rockford, Ill. 

















PUGET SOUND PEONIES AND IRISES! 


With the size, vigor and health that American Peony Society last year. We 
characterize all plant growth on Puget can furnish the best of the novelties 
Sound you will not be just to yourself and standard varieties. Distance need 
until you give these superb plants a not deter you for we prepay delivery. 
trial. Awarded Silver Medal of the Catalog. Give us a trial! 

PUGET SOUND PEONY GARDENS 


R. F. D. 12, Box 72/-C Seattle, Washington 











Pot-Grown 
Strawberry Plants 


These are strong pot-grown plants which can be safely shipped to 
any reasonable distance. If they are planted early in September 


they will produce a large crop of fruit next season. All varieties 
offered are perfect-flowering, needing no fertilization by another 
variety. 


EARLY VARIETIES — Arabine, Howard 17, Glen Mary, Premier, 
Senator Dunlap. 


MEDIUM VARIETIES — Big Joe, Brandywine, Marshall, New York. 


LATE VARIETIES — Commonwealth, Gandy, Judith, William Belt. 
Each of the above varieties, $1 per doz.; $7 per 100. 


EVERBEARING VARIETIES — Superb, Progressive, $1.25 per doz.; 
$8 per 100. 


CATALOGUE MAILED ON REQUEST 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 
6 South Market Street Boston, Mass. 








THE CLASSIFICATION OF 
THE GLADIOLUS* 


HE following classification of Gladioli has been decided 

upon by the American Gladiolus Society :— 

Exhibition or Decorative, Florists’, Garden, Primulinus 
and Primulinus Grandiflorus types. The last two are hybrid 
groups and there is difficulty in placing them. Some varie- 
ties are being called Primulinus Grandiflorus which really do 
not contain any blood of the Primulinus species, which is more 


or less hooded. 

A good florists’ variety is often established by becoming 
popular with the people who buy flowers, and by having desir- 
able characteristics and a pleasing color. In this way my 
variety Ethelyn has become my best selling variety as a cut 
flower. 

I find the trouble among some of my choice seedlings is that 
the spikes do not always come perfect. That is, the flowers 
are not regularly placed on the spike, coming somewhat oppo- 
site on the stem. This characteristic comes from the species 
G. oppositiflorus, which has been used freely in breeding. It is 
through the use of this species that we get a long spike with 
many flowers open at a time. To breed this species so as to 
obtain long, regular, perfect spikes for fine exhibition and 
commercial varieties is no easy task, as the other species with 
regular placed flowers which we have to rely on are short and 
have few open at a time. 

When Gladiolus is used as decoration in a hall or large 
room I recommend large flowers of good texture and refined 
color, not conspicuously striped or strongly blotched so as to 
detract from a beautifully formed flower. Light self colors and 
warm tints or shades are preferable, especially for evening 
entertainments or for church decorations. The flowers should 
not be crowded on the spike. I can see very little beauty in 
crowded spikes. In the pictures I have seen of Phipps the form 
of the flower has been entirely obscured because the blooms 
were crowded so close on the spike. 

It is the breeder’s business to produce varieties of superior 
quality and there is plenty of room for improvement before 
we obtain spikes that are perfect in every way. If we could 
only obtain a spike with the flowers spaced around the spike I 
think that would be a fine thing for a garden variety. Perhaps 
in time we will obtain such a variety. Loose-spiked varieties 
will be the most desirable in the future. I already find some 
florists who prefer them. Rose Mist has a long loose spike with 
flowers partly hooded, which gives it the appearance of a great 
Sweet Pea. The flowers being large and having Primulinus 
blood, it is called a Primulinus Grandiflorus. Miss Tea Rose 
with a long graceful stem and well spaced flowers is more open 
than Rose Mist. This is also a Primulinus Grandiflorus. 

Sunnymede is considered by some as a Primulinus hybrid 
but it is not, as it is not derived from the Primulinus class 
at all. Just because it is orange in color it does not follow 
that it is a Primulinus hybrid. We had yellow and orange 
coloring in the Gladiolus long before the Primulinus classifica- 
tion was originated. 


*From a paper by Eugene N. Fischer of Sharon, Mass., presented at Horti- 
cultural Hall, Boston, August 20. 





Hardy Lilies in 50 Varieties 


Over 100 varieties of Tulips, including many for 
the Rock Garden. Numerous other hardy bulbs. 
Rock Plants, Hardy Herbaceous Perennials 


Price Lists on Request 


W. N. CRAIG 


FRONT ST. AT FEDERAL WEYMOUTH, MASS. 
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TRANSPLANTING ORNAMENTAL 
TREES IN AUTUMN 


Most ornamental trees may be transplanted successfully in 
the Fall if they mature their wood early. It is not generally 
safe to plant after the middle of November in New England. 
Trees with soft, fleshy roots, like the Magnolia or Tulip tree, 
are, however, more safely planted in the Spring. The Larches 
and other trees that start into growth very early in the Spring 
should always be set in the Fall. When it is possible, still pre- 
serving the form of the trees, the tops should be reduced, as 
with fruit trees, to balance the loss of roots in digging. If the 
soil is poor where the holes are dug, rich, moist loam should 
be drawn to fill in about the roots, but stable manure or strong 
fertilizers should never be placed in contact with the roots. 
A moderate amount of fine, well-rotted manure or a little 
fertilizer may be thoroughly mixed with the soil, or, better, 
be spread upon the surface after the roots have been covered. 

Very large trees are often transplanted in the Winter. A 
large hole where the tree is to be planted is dug in the Fall 
before the ground freezes and filled with leaves or old hay; 
the soil is then dug from about the tree roots, leaving a ball 
large enough to contain most of the roots of the tree. This ball 
of soil is left to freeze, and during the Winter may be drawn 
upon sleds to the hole and be dropped in place, good soil 
being filled in about the roots in the Spring as soon as thawing 
weather begins. 


THE MAKING OF HOUSE PLANTS 
FROM SLIPS 


It is a simple matter to take cuttings or slips of Geraniums, 
Heliotropes, Coleus and other tender bedding plants before 
the tops are killed by frost. Tip cuttings are especially easy 
to handle, and some gardeners prefer them to cuttings taken 
lower down. To make a cutting the tip is cut off, taking about 
two inches of stem and cutting just beneath a joint. All but 
one leaf is removed, and also the large leafy stipules, as 
these might rot and infect the stem, causing rot and death. 
To root the cuttings, put them in sand or very sandy soil in 
a warm and shaded place. A deep box which can be covered 
with glass, to maintain a humid atmosphere, is the best place. 
One gardener keeps a warm soapstone under the cutting box, 
thus simulating the bottom heat provided by pipes in a 
greenhouse. 


FLOWERS SEEN THROUGH A 
MAGNIFYING GLASS 


Dear Sir:—A short time ago while using a magnifying 
glass, such as is used by watch makers, (the kind that are 
used with one eye), I happened to look at a spray of Mignon- 
ette. The beauties of the flowers were beyond words and I 
looked at many other garden flowers and many of the roadside 
weeds with equally astonishing results. I have demonstrated 
this disclosure to several of my flower loving friends and all 
have been much delighted. Mignonette, Delphinium, Sweet Alys- 
sum, the annual Gypsophila, Queen Anne’s Lace, and Golden- 
rod are among the more beautiful. These lenses may be had at 
small eost at any wholesale optical company and are the means 
of disclosing to flower lovers a new world. 

—Malcolm Seymour, M. D. 
Boston, Mass. 








VIOLA JERSEY GEM SEED 
Package of seeds, just harvested, 


50c and $1.00 
WALTER H. GOLBY 


WEST STREET SOUTH WEYMOUTH, MASS. 

















TEA CRAB 


(Malus theifera) 


Discovered in Western China and introduced to the Arnold Arboretum 
by Prof. E. H. Wilson. 

A decorative plant of the first class. Early flowering and when in 
bloom looks like a Cherry tree rather than an Apple tree. Its habit is 
upright, spreading with rather zigzag branches which are densely 
studded with short spurs producing numerous clusters of flowers rose- 
red in bud, becoming pale and almost white when fully expanded. 
Fragrant. 

In Central China the peasants collect the leaves and from them prepare 
a palatable beverage which they call “red tea,” hence its name. 

One of the handsomest of the Asiatic Crab Apples. 


5 to 6 ft. specimens, balled and burlapped, at $3.00 
6 to 7 ft. specimens, balled and burlapped, at $3.50 
Packed ready for shipment at these prices. 


Wyman’s 


Framingham Nurseries 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Catalog now ready for distribution. 











America’s Greatest Garden 
By ERNEST H. WILSON 


Keeper of the Arnold Arboretum 
of Harvard University 





128 pages with 51 illustrations, 
a frontispiece of the late Charles 
S. Sargent and a map of the 
Arnold Arboretum. 





Price, $3.00 


At All Bookstores, or the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


THE STRATFORD CO., Publishers, Boston 











“SAFETY FIRST” — USE 


hts Gof Se te cerca 
HULLS 22... = 
SUPERIOR TO COMMERCIAL HUMUS 


Most satisfactory for winter protection as a mulch around shrubbery, peren- 

nial flower beds and borders, strawberry beds and other small fruits. 

BUCKWHEAT HULLS—WILL NOT pack or mat to the ground, smother small 
plants or Dutch bulbs. 

BUCKWHEAT HULLS—WILL lighten heavy soil or add humus to sandy soil. 
Protects small plants or Dutch bulbs. Holds soil moisture in summer when 
used as a summer mulch. Almost black in color, makes attractive bedding 
material. 

BUCKWHEAT HULLS also furnishes considerable plant food. 

Just one of the many unsolicited testimonials received daily: 

Used Buckwheat Hulls as general mulch on Roses, Peonies, Hardy plants and 

Have dug the mulch under 


SAMUI ULLAL 


ee | 


shrubs. Everything stood the winter very good. 
and all plants, etc., are looking fine. I am so well pleased that I will send you 
another order in the Fall. John W. Powell Roslyn, Pa 


CHEMICAL ANALYSIS 
Phosphoric Acid .06%, Potash .75%. 
Ammonia 225%, Phosphoric Acid 1.5%, 


Compare this with Sheep 


Ammonia 1.6%, 
Potash 2%. 


Manure: 


BE CONVINCED — ORDER YOURS TODAY 
Prices f.0.b. Towanda 
100 lb., $1.50; 300 Ib., $4.00; 1000 Ib., $12 00; 2000 Ib., $20.00 
Terms — Cash With Order 
Shipped during milling season, October and November 


DAYTON MILLING CO. 
= ITAA 816 Main Street, Towanda, Pac. piinmiiiiitvinnni iwi 


rere mere 
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Planting 


Our new catalogue will 
supply the information 
you will want about what 
to plant this fall. 
Evergreens, herbaceous 
plants, flowering shrubs 
and deciduous trees are 
among the many varieties 
shown that may be trans- 
planted from the middle of 
August, until the ground 
freezes in December. 


Write today for our new 
illustrated catalogue or 
send us a list of your re- 
quirements, on which we 
will be very glad to quote 
prices. 


Bay State Nurseries 
W. HH. Wyman & Sons, Proprietors 
North Abington Mass. 


= 











NOW 


IS THE TIME 
TO 
PLAN THE GARDEN 
FOR 


1928 


LET US HELP YOU 


WHITE & JOHNSON CO. 
Florists and Designers 


Wakefield, Mass. 











Kemp’s New Wonder 
Orchid-Flowered 
Japanese Irises 


Last year I introduced this new strain 
of hybrid seedlings, the result of years 
of careful breeding and selection. New 
colors in spectacular large flowers, and 
wonderfully prolific in bloom, many 
three year clumps producing up to 35 
and 40 bloom stalks this year. 


Send for Descriptive Price List 


It will give you a short history of 
these wonderful Japanese Irises with 
careful color descriptions of each vari- 
ety. Customers of last year are order- 
ing more of them this year, which 
proves their superiority over any other 
strain. You will also be interested in 
the new species. Laevigata Alba Pu- 
purea. Indigo blue and white in color. 
Entirely new and one of the most de- 
sirable species ever introduced. 


J. A. KEMP, Plant Breeder 
Little Silver New Jersey 


THE SNOWDROP OR SILVER 
BELL TREE 


HY is it, when there are so many fine ornamental trees 

in America, that the average person who is planting 

his grounds fills them up with shrubs, regardless of the 
fact, that trees as they age develop a personality and charm 
that few shrubs can ever attain? Perhaps it is because shrubs 
will give a quicker effect; but surely there is room for more 
trees in our gardens. 

The Silverbell, also called the Great Snowdrop Tree, is one 
of our handsomest flowering trees. Halesia tetraptera (H. 
carolina) as it is botanically known, belongs to the Styraceae. 
It is deciduous; a large shrub or small tree from twenty to 
forty feet in height, with an irregular habit of growth and 
spreading branches. As it develops into a tree, the single stem 
is straight, and the head becomes narrow and pyramidal in 
form. The foliage is dark green, the leaves on the under side 
being covered with a grey down, making a silvery effect. In 
the Winter, the bark of the Silverbell is very attractive with 
its sealy, brownish bark, with lighter stripes running up and 
down. 

In early May, before the leaves are fully out, Halesia 
tetraptera is covered with a profusion of white bell-shaped 
flowers, borne in small clusters or racemes, on the short 
branches of the previous year’s growth. The buds are pinkish 
at first, but as they open, they become a pure and glistening 
white—as though a myriad of snowdrops had perched them- 
selves upon the branches! 

The Snowdrop Tree prefers a well-drained, rich soil, in a 
sunny but sheltered position, but it will thrive in almost any 
garden soil. 

It is easily transplanted, and can be propagated by layers 
or root cuttings. It is apparently hardy in Massachusetts, and 
handsome specimens may be seen at Arnold Arboretum. It 
also does well here at Groton. It is readily obtained from 
nurserymen and can be planted in the Autumn. 

Halesia tetraptera is well suited to planting in parks or 
private grounds, as a specimen on the lawn, on the edge of 
the woods, or along a roadway. A tree of personality, interest 
and charm, the Silverbell tree cannot be surpassed. It is, un- 
doubtedly, one of the most beautiful of the flowering trees. 
Groton, Mass. —Margaret I. Jardine. 


GLORY OF THE SNOW IN 
ROCK GARDENS 


The growing popularity of rock gardens has increased the 
demand for the very early small flowered bulbs. In this list 
Glory of the Snow, (Chionodoxa), should have a prominent 
place. It is a lovely flower for rock garden work, being quite 
as happy as when naturalized or when planted in the border. 
The flowers are a lovely blue with a small white eye, and make 
a charming picture when seen grown in groups. The bulbs 
should be planted within the next few weeks, and about two 
inches under ground. In a situation where they are happy 
they will spread and will require but little attention. 


PRICE EXTRAORDINARY! 
100 ‘Sarwin’ TULIPS 
$2.50 POSTPAID 


Absolutely Guaranteed—a convincing trial 


10 COLORS — 10 VARIETIES 


TOP SIZE BULBS, separately packed 
and labeled. If bulbs, upon receipt, do not 
prove what we claim them to be, we guar. 
antee money back. 

Bartigon, Clara Butt, Dream, Europe, 
Gretchen, Le Notre, Madam Krelage, Pride 
of Haarlem, Prof. Rauwenhof, Wm. Cop. 
land. Your choice, as many or as few 
varieties as you desire. 


ORDER NOW! DO NOT DELAY!! 
Prompt delivery assured. Price list mailed 
FREE upon request. 


HOLLAND BULB CO. 


428 West 35th Street, New York City 
Nurseries: Noordwykerhout, Holland 


Hillside Phlox 


25 Extra Fine Varieties 


Divisions from strong field- 
grown clumps 


IRIS PEONIES 
PERENNIALS 


Write for Catalog 


Hillside Gardens 


Amesbury 





PEONIES ge ecaucined: 


10 Karl Rosefield, Best Crimson $6.00 
10 Avalanche, Fine White 4.00 
10 Mme. de Galhau, Pink 3.00 
$13.00 

ALL 30 ROOTS FOR $10.00 CASH 

Send for special Peony list 
BLUE RIDGE PEONY GARDENS 
R. 3, Kansas City, Mo. 











PAEONIA ARBOREA BANKSI 
(Tree Peony) 


Large double flesh pink flowers; strong 
shrubs on their own roots, each $4.00, 
dozen $40. Very large specimen plants, 
15 years old, having borne 50 to 100 
blooms during 1927, at $15 each. 


Oberlin Peony Gardens 
P. O. Box 143 Sinking Spring, Penna. 








Seabrook Nurseries 
LOUIS G. ROWE 
Seabrook, New Hampshire 


SUPERIOR GLADIOLI 
































JEWEL ELECTRIC FOUNTAINS 


We make several styles of portable illuminated electric foun- 
tains for the home and office. The clear sparkling water falling 
on the artistic illuminated shade makes a beautiful decoration 
for sun-parlor or living-rooms. They are portable and can be 
moved to any room as they do not require any water connec- 
tion. The top container can be lifted off this two-piece reed 
stand for table use. The beautiful art glass splash ring reflects 
the light. Our Jewel Fountain is an excellent humidifier and 
it cools the atmosphere in summer. Its artistic beauty will 


make it a joy forever in your home. 


New York Show Rooms, 200 Fifth Avenue. Many florists are 
acting as our agents. Send 10 cents for our illustrated catalog 


on our electric fountains and specialties. 


JEWEL ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 
4505 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 


Dept. Hor. 
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We Must Sell Our Over- 


stock of 
ary a Taxus Cuspidata, 2, 24, 3, 34 
specimens J Juniperus Hibernica, 3, 34, 4 


and 44 ft. 
Retinospera Plumosa Aurea, 2, 


$3 and 4 ft. 
ecimens Picea Pungens Glauca, 24, 3 
and 34 ft. 

ore eA Sciadopytis Verticallata, 3, 4 


—. Bhododendron Maximum, 3, 4 
and 
At a Big Discount from Catalogue 
Prices. See Them? 
Also about all the desirable EVER- 
GREENS at attractive prices 
Fine stock of Arbor Vitae for hedges 


JAMES W. EUSTIS WACHUCHUNE 
NURSERIES 


Cohasset Mass. 
(Private drive off Beechwood St.) 








PEONIES 


Shaylor’s Originations and other 
choice varieties 
Price list on request 


SHAYLOR & ALLISON 
11 Ridgeway Road, Auburndale, Mass. 








Ponies Iris 
50 Acres 10 Acres 
Prices right. Write for catalogues 


GILBERT H. WILD & SON 


Sarcoxie, Mo. 








Glorious Peonies 


Only the best varieties 
of this noble flower 
Send for list 


I. S. HENDRICKSON 














We Have the Finest Collections 


money can 
buy and we 
want to 
share them 
with you. 
Get our 
catalogue. 








FLOWERING BULBS FOR 
NATURALIZING 


Wen pleasing effects can be produced by naturalizing 
bulbs in the grass. When grown in this way, the plants 
are seen in a natural condition and in the way a person 
would find them in their natural habitats. When bulbs are 
grown in the grass in this way the main object to keep in 
view is to try to produce natural effects. Straight lines, curves 
and circles should be avoided as much as possible. 

Of course it is not wise to plant the bulbs in places where 
the grass must be cut early in the season. It is necessary to 
have the bulbs ripen their foliage as indicated by turning 
yellow. 

One of the simplest and easiest ways to plant bulbs in the 
grass is to use a large dibble or a crowbar, making a hole from 
four to six inches deep. Uniform planting can be obtained by 
painting rings on a dibble to indicate different depths. Some- 
times the same result is accomplished in a rough way by driv- 
ing a nail into a dibble three, four or six inches from the 
bottom as may be required. Then the dibble may be thrust 
into the ground each time up to the nail. This will mean that 
all the bulbs will be exactly the same distance under ground. 

It is important to have a dibble sufficiently large so that the 
bulbs will not be hung half way down. They are sure to rot if 
left suspended with an open space under them. When there 
are small plantings it is a good plan to run a little sand into 
the bottom of the holes. 

The bulbs should be planted with the point or bud upward 
and then covered with a little fine soil. Then the sod may be 
pressed together where the hole was made. This is usually done 
with the heel. By using this method thousands of bulbs can be 
planted in a day. 

Among the bulbs which can be used for naturalizing are 
Crocuses, Snowdrops, Scillias, various Narecissi, and some of 
the Tulips. 

The Poet’s Narcissus has been used widely, but various 
other kinds, including the Daffodils are also available. The 
large flowering Daffodils like Emperor, Empress, Golden 
Spur. Trumpet Major, Sir Watkin and Mm. de Graaff, if al- 
lowed to ripen up properly, they wil! go on blooming for many 
years with no attention. It is stated by Mr. David Griffiths 
of the Department of Agriculture that there are hundred- 
year-old plantings still blooming freely each year. Plant seven 
inches deep and ten inches apart. 

The Snowdrop is particularly useful for naturalizing as 
it can take care of itself under almost any circumstance. As a 

matter of fact it thrives better when naturalized than when 





























































































































OUR FIFTIETH YEAR—1878-1927 


LARGE TRANSPLANTS AT LOW PRICES 


| ee Fall and up to the end of September is a well recognized 


and safe time to plant young evergreens—especially larger trans- 
plants for more rapid results, for instance:—(AIl prices per thou- 


sand, smaller quantities, see price list) 


Norway Spruce Austrian Pine 

7” to 14”, once trans., $48.00 10” to 12”, twice trans., $225.00 
White Spruce ($30.00 per 100) 

7” to 14” twice trans., $78.00 Red Pine (Resinosa) 
Douglas Fir (Blue strain) 5” to 8”, once trans., $35.00 

12"to 15”, twice trans., $290.00 Red Pine (Densiflora) 

($35. 00 per 100) 18” to 24”, once trans., $80.00 

Scotch Pine White Pine (New Eng. only) 

12” to 18”, once trans., $35.00 10” to 18”, once trans., $30.00 


Have you our new list of special prices? Copy on request. 


Kelsey Nursery Service 
Fifty Church Street, New York City 





“Beautiful 


Beyond 
Belief!” 


This is an expression of admira- 
tion from a noted Delphinium 
connoisseur, who recently visited 
my gardens and spent a most de- 
lightful and educative hour among 
600,000 


BARCLAY 
DELPHINIUMS 


My collection is considered easily 
the largest and finest in America 
and includes the world renowned 
“Advancement” and “Wrexham” 
types—glorious examples of the 
“Super-Delphinium.” 

They are all ready now for Fall 
delivery, strong field-grown 
clumps: 

CHOICE MIXED at $11.00 per 

dozen. 


EXTRA CHOICE PICKED 
TYPES. Dozen, $25.00 and up. 


“EXTRA SPECIALS” (The 
newest). Each, $5.00, $7.50 and 
$10.00. 


Booklet on Request 
James Forbes Barclay 
Delphinium Specialist 


285 Eastchester Road 
New Rochelle New York 








w NEW ENGLAND ‘ 
acetate ' “STOCK— FRESH DUG 
RGREENS 
Deciduous Trees, Shrubs & Vines 
~4 tne Year Book 


@ATittle Tree Forme @ 
FRAMINGHAM CENTRE. MASSACHUSETTS 


Special Offer of Darwin 
Tulips, $5.00 Collection 


Twenty each of five varieties. Our 
selection, Top Root Bulbs. 








Prepaid anywhere in U. S. 
and Canada 
Roderick M. Crocket & Co., Inc 
Bulb Importers 
Cranford New Jersey 


Ask for our Golden Book 
of Bulbs 















Now 
Zhe mast splendid flower in cultiva- 
tion. mye are offering you the finest 
bulbs ee ever saw. a l first class and 


quality. Sear tal Tulips 
ase everybody. Bly , tall sorts 
“on long * in a gor- 
geous range of t— * will grow 


ater Today We wil! mail 
postpaid, extra fine large bulbs 
50 Darwins, 20 Varieties . 1 


A. Breeders, 15 ns - 2 65 

00 Breeders, 15 = - 00 
Special prices on largerquantities 
We guarantee satisfaction. All orders 
fil promptly. Our New Fal: Bulb 
Catalog gh phows every flower in natural 
colors, acinths, Jonquils, 
Crocus, N pe, ilies, Peonie., etc. 
Nothing else like it. Send for copy. 

















coupon ey anes Seedsmen 
22 Rockford, Illinois 
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Chinese Sand Pear 


(Pyrus calleryana) 


Small ornamental tree, smooth clean barked, pyramidal in habit. 
Pure white flowers in very early spring. Foliage is exceptionally 
beautiful in autumn, color ranging from yellow to deep wine-red 
and mahogany. 
This variety was used with excellent effect in our recent exhibit 
in Horticultural Hall in conjunction with evergreens. 
Especially fine for a lawn specimen where a small diameter tree 
is desired. 
Does well on ordinary well drained soil. 
8 to 10 ft. specimens $4.00 
10 to 12 ft. specimens $5.00 
Packed ready for shipment at these prices 
Catalog now ready for distribution 


W yman’s 


Framingham Nurseries 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 











VIOLA JERSEY GEM 


(The Perennial Violet) 


Has proved itself the finest hardy plant we ever introduced. 
Price $3.00 per dozen; $20.00 per hundred. 


Write for our circular on fall planting 


TOTTY’S 


MADISON NEW JERSEY 








H. E. JONES LIST 


Delphiniums, Oriental Poppies, Hardy 
Primrose, “Flame,” Campanula, 
“Pfitzerii” 
Plants of above 20 cents each, delivered 
Pansy Seed—hand pollenized, 
100 seeds $1.00 


VIEW ACRES, Hamilton, Montana 


Oregon Wild Flowers 
Send for List 
ALFRED A. LOEB 


Portland, Oregon 








89 E. 73d St. 














The House of Quality 


Invites your inspection of their choice line of nursery stock grown 
especially for those who want the best quality obtainable. 


Ornamental Evergreens—choice shade trees, flowering shrubs and 
vines. 

The cream of the world’s choicest Peonies, Iris and Phlox and 
hardy garden perennials are at your command. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) 


Catalog West Newbury, Mass. Not Open Sundays 
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Madonna Lilies (Lilium Candidum) 


Grown by a specialist in the North of France 


Use these Lilies to furnish a note of distinction in your garden. Their 
queenly elegance and delightful fragrance make them extremely desirable. 
Secure a striking color combination by planting near Delphiniums. Oharm- 
ing among ferns. Perfectly hardy and easily grown if planted early enough 
in the Fall to make good growth before the ground freezes. Order now. 
Bulbs from a direct importation ready for delivery. 
Each Dozen Hundred 
SR ED 4. 0:.6'e'n-00 Sure 4 ane 50c $5.00 $40.00 
EE BED wiccccepeicecceos 40c 4.00 30.00 
PN NE Gans an 0056s -0'00 we oe 35c 3.50 25.00 


Our Fall Bulb Catalog is just off the press. Write today for a free copy. 


FISKE SEED COMPANY 


New England’s Leading Seed Store 
12 and 13 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE BOSTON, MASS. 
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cultivated in beds or borders. It can be grown to advantage in 
the shrub border, however, multiplying rapidly and spreading 
widely under the shrubs, producing a charming effect very 
early in the season. The average amateur does not realize that 
the Snowdrops vary their time of blooming, but by choosing 
early and late kinds the blooming period may be made to 
spread over several weeks. Plant four inches deep and thre» 
inches apart. 

Siberian Squills are only a little later than the Snowdrops 
and make very pretty early flowers either in grass land or in 
the shrub border. They are very much at home in the latter 
situation, as is Glory of the Snow. Plant four inches deep an:| 
three inches apart. 

Crocuses are among the most conspicuous of the early flow- 
ering bulbs available for naturalizing. They look well on the 
lawn and can be grown there better than most bulbs because 
no harm seems.to be done if the foliage is cut before it has 
yellowed. Plant three inches deep and three inches apart. 

The naturalizing of Tulips is not often undertaken, but 
could be carried out successfully, particularly with some of 
the species like Sylvestris, which lends itself especially well 
to this purpose. If any attempt is made to naturalize the 
garden Tulips either in the grass or in the shrub borders it is 
very important to plant the bulbs deeply,—even as deep as ten 
or twelve inches if the soil is not too heavy. 


COMMENTS ON VARIETIES 
OF NARCISSI 


Dear Sir: Your article about Narcissi in issue of September 
1 strikes me asa little peculiar in some details. One statement 
I resent, in the manner of its statement, even if admitting 
some measure of truth in it. It says, ‘‘The number of varieties 
available for general planting is smaller than when foreign ma- 
terial was available, and some of the kinds catalogued are not 
very desirable.’’ The latter statement is less true now than 
when the foreign items were available, whereas the inference is 
that it is more true. There are no poor varieties now listed 
that were not listed then, and fewer of them are listed. If 
elimination were to be attempted, it could easily be begun in 
the list given in the article by cutting out the Poetazes and 
Ornatus. There are beautiful Poetaz varieties, but they are 
not reliably hardy, and the two hardy kinds named are woe- 
fully lacking in beauty, even as compared with old Ornatus. 
I have grown at least 20 varieties of Poeticus Narcissi, and 
Ornatus lacks not more than two or three of being the poor- 
est of the lot. All the red there is in the cup of Ornatus is a 
faint line, whereas the cup of Horace is solid red almost to 
the center. That of Ornatus is the more refined, however. 

Glory of Sassenheim is nowhere the equal of Victoria in 
quality, style, or beauty. It is bigger, but the chief reason for 
its popularity is the fact that it is a better variety to grow, 
its bulb not being so prone to disease nor to excessive 
division. 

Now as to the Jonquils. The Jonquil itself is the choicest 
of the list, although the smallest. Also, it is the richest and 
most powerful in fragrance. There is probably as much color 
in the tiny Jonquil as in a big Emperor. Rugulosus is a high- 
grade flower; there is no complaint to make of it, but there 
are finer kinds on the way. 
Carterville, Mo. 


PLANTING IRIS BULBS 


The bulbs of Spanish, English and Japanese Irises should 
be planted in September or early October. The earlier they 
can go into the ground, the better, as some of them make 
leaf growth in the Autumn. These bulbous Irises are rated 
as somewhat tender, but they can be carried through the 
Winter in many northern sections by covering the ground 
with a heavy mulch, using either peat moss or evergreen 
boughs and leaves. 


—Benjamin C. Auten. 
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MICHELL’S 
Darwin Tulips 


These are becoming more popu- 
lar each year on account of their 
splendid form, exquisite coloring 
and the immense size of the flow- 
ers which are borne on straight 
stout stems. We offer below a 
few of the most popular vari- 
eties; complete list will be found 
in our Fall Bulb Catalog. 


Doz. 100 1,000 
Apricot 
yellow 
i laa aie @ $1.25 $8.75 $80.00 
Bartigon. Fiery red .70 4.25 35.00 
a eons Salmon 
EO EY -70 4.25 35.00 
aa Metis. Creamy 


Afterglow. 
orange, 
border 


Ce a gra. -75 4.50 37.50 
Mme. Basset Lilac 
Mr. Fernccmbe San- 
ders. Scarlet ... .70 4.25 35.00 
Rosy carmine ... .70 
Princess Elizabeth. 
eae oe -75 4.75 40.00 
Rev. H. 
Light heliotrope . .70 4.25 35.00 
son, shaded purple .75 4.75 40.00 
Also other varieties of Tulips, also 
and other bulbs 
Write for Our Fall Bulb Catalog 
4 9 
Michell’s Seed House 
518 Market Street 


BP re -70 4.25 35.00 
Pride of Haarlem. 
4.25 35.00 
Deep pink 
E 
William Pitt. Crim- 
Hyacinth, Narcissus, Crocus 
Mentioning this Publication 
Philadelphia Pennsylvania 














TEXAS CACTI 
40 Large Beautiful Mixed Specimens $3.00 
These plants are being offered at this price 
for a short time only. We want you on 
our Cacti mailing list. Let us start you 
with a fine rare collection. We are experts 
and reliable. Satisfaction or money back. 
F. O. B. El Paso. 

TEXAS CACTI CO. 
Box 7, Station A El Paso, Texas 


Beautiful Rare Cacti Speci- 
mens, only $1.25. Express 
collect. Makes wonderful 
table garden display and very 








appropriate Holiday Gifts. Il- 
lustrated catalogue with pack- 
age cactus seeds 25c. 

DESERT PLANT COMPANY 
Station A, Box 95 


El Paso Texas 








Gripit Plant Stakes 


in 
Five Different Lengths 
Peony Hoops 


FARM & GARDEN SHOP 
389 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 














PRIMROSE SPECIAL 


POLYANTHUS-P — or Prim- 
roses. They are always liked and in de- 
mand, good strong plants. 

1 dozen in four varieties prepaid, $3.00 
Special list of uncommon plants on request. 


WILL ROUNDS 


The Studio-Gardens 
112 First St. (Dept. A) Lowell, Mass. 


His EvERGREENS 


Complete assortment of varieties oa co 
menial use. Price list free. 
Catalog im natural colors, 25c. 


D. HILL NURSERY CoO. 


Evergreen Specialists 
DUNDEE, ILL. 








Box 317 











PROPAGATING SMALL FRUITS 
FROM CUTTINGS 


URRANT and grape vines cuttings are very certain to 
root if made in the Fall and planted before the ground 
freezes. Currant cuttings should be made of the strong 

new canes that come up in the middle of the plants. Cut them 
into lengths of from six to eight inches and cut the base 
nearly square. Make a bed of very rich soil, and plant the 
cuttings by inserting a spade, working it backward and for- 
ward until an opening is made that will remain when the 
spade is removed. Now insert the cuttings, three to every 
spade’s width, or from two to three inches apart, with the 
upper bud just below the surface of the soil. Insert the spade 
on each side and press the soil close up to the cuttings, tread- 
ing firmly with the feet. 

Before the ground freezes, cover the bed with five or six 
inches of coarse stable manure, to prevent the cuttings from 
being heaved up by the frost. Treated in this way, every cut- 
ting should make good growth next season. 

Grape cuttings may be made at this time and in the same 
manner from last season’s wood. The cuts at both ends should 
be near buds, the lower cut close up to the bud, and the upper 
one from one-half to one inch from the bud, using one to two 
lengths of the vine as is needed to make cuttings from six to 
ten inches long. Soil and cuttings should be treated as de- 
seribed for the currant. 

Raspberry and blackberry plants increase by means of 
suckers—plants which start from buds formed under ground 
on the roots. These are best taken up and planted in the Fall, 
but sucker plants are not so good as those grown from root 
cuttings, which any one can make readily; from a few hills 
one may obtain hundreds of plants in a year. 

To make root cuttings dig up the entire plant, securing all 
the roots possible over one-eighth of an inch in diameter. 
Cut them into pieces two or three inches long and plant in 
broad rows, somewhat as peas are planted, covering about two 
inches deep. Before severe freezing weather sets in, the bed 
should be covered with five or six inches of strawy stable 
manure to prevent deep freezing. In the spring the covering 
should be raked off. By the middle of June, the rows will be 
studded with buds coming from every piece of root planted. 
These plants are much better than ‘‘sucker’’ plants, because 
they have large numbers of fine fibrous roots. 


CULTIVATED ORCHARDS GIVE 
BEST RETURN 


An increase of 47 barrels per acre as an average for a 10- 
year period for a cultivated orchard as compared with an 
orchard left in sod is the record obtained by horticulturists 
at the Experiment Station at Geneva, N. Y. Based on these 
experiments and on many years of observation in the fruit 
sections of the state, the station specialists advocate the culti- 
vation of most orchards during the Summer, followed by a 
cover crop in the early Fall. This system of orchard manage- 
ment is believed to have decided advantages. 

In the station tests, an average yield of 69 barrels per acre 
was secured for 10 years in an orchard which was left in sod. 
During the same period, a cultivated orchard produced on the 
average of 116 barrels. The trees in the cultivated orchard 
also showed greater vigor and made more growth than those 
in sod, it is said. 

The beneficial effects of cultivation are believed to be due 
to the saving of the soil moisture and the lack of competition 
between the trees and the sod for moisture and plant food. 
Also, insect pests and diseases are very noticeably curtailed 
in cultivated orchards where less protection is afforded the 
insects and disease organisms than they find in sod. 

It is pointed out by the fruit specialists, however, that where 
soils wash badly or on rocky land where cultivation would be 























Trade Mark Registered 


WILSON’S O. K. PLANT 
SPRAY 


The best known standard in- 
secticide . . . destroys sucking 
and chewing flower pests. Harm- 
less and clean . . . easy to ap- 
ply. Recommended by the Offi- 
cers of the Garden Club of 


America. 1 Quart $1.00, 1 
Gallon $3.00, 5 Gallons 
$12.00, 10 Gallons $20.00. 


WILSON’S WEED KILLER 


Don’t hoe... just sprinkle 
with Wilson’s Weed Killer. 
Kills all weeds, vines, poison 
ivy, etc. One good application 
a year is sufficient. Easy to ap- 
ply ... inexpensive — 1 gal- 
lon $2.00 (makes 41 gallons 
when diluted with water). 


WILSON’S SCALE-O 


A powerful dormant spray— 
something the grower of fruit 
trees cannot do without. Highly 
effective against scale insects and 
eggs. Inexpensive . . . mixes 
readily in cold water — covers 
rapidly and evenly. 1 Gallon 
$2.00, 5 Gallons $9.00. 


Sold at leading seed, flower, hard- 

ware and department stores every- 

where. If not obtainable at your 
dealer, write us. 


SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 

















English, Alpine and 
Asiatic Primula 


A few hardy, perennial, full-grown 
plants now offered for September 
shipment. List on application to 


College Hili Nursery 
Clinton, New York 














IRIS ORIENTALIS 


Most beautiful and decorative 
Especially effective in masses and as 
borders 


It is beautiful whether it borders a drive 
or is planted on the edge of a pond, last- 
ing for a long time after the standard 
varieties have faded. It will grow in dry 
or damp places but not in water, as does 
the Pseudacorus. The tall, grasslike leaves 
are very ornamental in summer and form 
masses of een foliage throughout the 
spring and fall. 
e plants are inexpensive. Blue Kin 

25 cents each, or if bought oy eh oa 
10 cents each. Snow Queen is 30 cents or 
by the hundred 12 cents each. Ready for 
delivery now. Will be sent by express, paid 
by customer, unless otherwise requested. 


Send for Iris Circular 
SUNNYMEDE GARDENS, Sharon, Mass. 
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damaged from the rigors of Winter. 
asunder—freezing and thawing of the 
causing plant loss. 


Mulching prevents damage from frozen 


Granulated Peat Moss. 


Apply this Autumn. 
IMPORTED GRANULATED 


| TORF MULL 






Like This. 
trade-mark. 


York City. 





ATKINS & DURBROW, INC. 








tected during Winter, while the warm March sun, the mischief maker, is pre- 
vented from causing sap to flow too early. 


Your Roses, Peonies, Iris; Bulb beds—Tulips, Hyacinths, Daffodils; beds of 
Perennials, Strawberry beds and other Small Fruits, Vines and all 
greens, broad-leaved, such as Rhododendrons, Kalmias and others, and all 
the cone-bearing Evergreens, will be benefited by mulching with Imported 


On Evergreens immediately and on the others as soon 


5 


Comes in Bales 





Look for triangle 


one inch deep 
or slightly higher price. 


Small test bale, enough to cover 16 sq. ft. one 
inch deep, $1.50 postpaid. 





Mulch to Prevent Winter- Kill 


You know the disappointment of finding plants dead in the Spring, or badly 
Heaving of the soil has torn the roots 


stems has deadened the wood—both 


roots as the ground is sufficiently pro- 


Ever- 


as the ground freezes. 


Work the mulch in the soil next 
Spring and the response will be 
luxurious growth and heavy crops 
of fine flowers and fruits. 


Store Canna, Dahlia tubers and 
other Spring planting bulb stock 
in GPM Peat Moss—it is admi- 
rably adapted to this purpose. Let 
us tell you more about this. 


G P M brand Peat Moss bales 
contain at least eight bushels and 
will spread more than 240 sq. ft. 
. Price $4.00 per bale, F.0.B. New 
Shipped from various cities at same 


29-P-Burling Slip, New York, N. Y. 











Lantern Slide Lecture on 
Nut Culture 


Northern Nut Culture is now being in- 
troduced to Home Owners and Agricultur- 
ists. Everybody is talking it. 

Be sure to get started right regarding 
this new industry of the soil by attending 
our lantern slide lectures. Horticultural 
and Garden Clubs should be sure to have 
this lecture on their winter program. 

Write immediately for appointment, 
stating your terms. 

JOHN W. HERSHEY 
Editor of the Nut Grower and Nut Culturist 
Downingtown, Pa. 





POSITION WANTED. Young woman, 
graduate of the two-year course in flori- 
culture, M. A. C., desires position. Good 
references. R. P., care of Horticulture. 





LILIUM REGALE 


Orders Accepted now for Fall delivery 
REGALE BULBS 


No. 1 Each 10 100 

2 in. and up diam. $.60 $5.50 $50.00 
No. 2 

1% to 2 in. diam. .50 4.75 45.00 
No. 3 

1 to 1% in. diam. .30 2.75 22.50 
No. 4 

% to 1 in. diam. .20 1.75 15.00 





5 bulbs at 10 rates; 25 bulbs at 100 rates 
WILLIAM SWAN 
Pine Avenue Milton, Mass, 





What makes a good 


Plant Label coop?: 


It must be impervious to moisture, 
must retain its markings, and must 
not girdle the Plant—- WE HAVE IT. 


Complete sample line for the asking. 
THE AQUAPROOF PRODUCTS CO. 
2178 East 76th St. Cleveland, Ohio 














Lease on garden space near Boston wanted 
for experimental purposes by experienced 
young gardener with best references. F. 
W. S., c/o Horticulture. 





POSITION WANTED 
Alert American with extensive horticul- 
tural ability seeks position; estate or 
retail; single, 35. Box 48, Wayland, Mass. 





Standard Hot Bed Sash, 3 ft. wide, 6 ft. 
long, made .u several styies, to take three, 
four or five rows of glass, either grooved 
or made for glass to putty. Redwood, 
$1.40 each; White Pine, $1.60 each; 25 
or more sash, 10 cents less. Write for 
circular. 

Glass, sizes 6x8, 8x10, 10x12 or 10x14, 
at $2.50 per box, 50 sq. ft. Ten boxes or 
more, $2.45. C. N. BINSON & BRO., 
Dept. 29, Baltimore, Mo. 





Alyssum saxatile compacta 

Aquilegia baicalensis 

Aquilegia long spur hybrids 

Aquilegia Skinnerii 

Aster subcoeruleus 

Aster subcoeruleus Apollo 

Aster subcoeruleus floribundus 

Campanula carpatica alba 

Campanula double mixed 

Campanula media calycanthama alba 

Campanula media calycanthama rosea 

Campanula media calycanthama 
syringa bloom 

Delphinium belladonna Fanny 
Starmonth $8.00 per 100 

Delphinium chinense azurea 

Delphinium chinense mixed 

Delphinium English hybrids 

Dianthus plumarius double mixed 

Dianthus plumarius Iedomathus 

Digitalis gloxinia flora 

Digitalis gloxinia flora alba 

Digitalis gloxinia flora rosea 


high. 





Perennial Seedlings, Strong Plants 


For Planting Out This Fall 
$5.00 per 100 — 25 at 100 rate 


HYBRID LILACS, 100 correctly named varieties, 1 plant of each, 
$65. One-year graft from Arnold Arboretum stock, 10-15 inches 


Weston Nurseries 


Heliopsis Pitcheriana Ernest Ladham 
Hollyhocks, double mixed 
$8.00 per 100 
Hollyhocks, single mixed 
$8.00 per 100 
Iberis tenoriana 
Incarvillea Delavayi 
Papaver orientalis new hybrids 
mixed $8.00 per 100 
Polemonium coeruleum grandiflorum 
Polemonium coeruleum Richardsonii 
Polemonium coeruleum Richardsonii 
album 
Pyrethrum roseum 
Pyrethrum roseum atrosanguineum 
Steele’s Mastadom Pansies, Striata, 
Mrs. Irene, Golden Gate, Improved 
Orchidae, Improved Isabella, Vul- 
cano, Masterpiece mixed. 
Sweet Williams, named _ varieties, 
mixed. 
Double Clove Pinks in various colors, 
transplanted seedlings $8 per 100 


eee eee eennee 


Brown and Winter Streets 
Weston, Mass. 











difficult, tillage would be impractical. Also, the cost of culti- 
vating an orchard is greater than keeping it in sod, so that 
unless the net returns are greater from the cultivated orchard 
there is no advantage in cultivation. 


EARLY McINTOSH APPLE 
WELL LIKED 


The Early McIntosh apple originated by fruit breeders at 
the Experiment Station at Geneva, N. Y. has again demon- 
strated its value. The fruit has been very satisfactory this 
year. 

‘*A McIntosh apple ready to eat in August’’ is the way the 
new apple is described by Dr. U. P. Hedrick, station horticul- 
turist, who says further that, ‘‘Besides pleasing the taste, 
this early apple pleases the eye. The red is handsome, the 
heavy waxen bloom is pleasing; the uniform round-oblate 
shape is the most attractive of apple moulds and permits 
packing in various packages in which the apples fit well and 
look well.’’ 

The size of the fruit is about that of McIntosh or a little 
smaller. Cut through the skin and pure white flesh rimmed 
with red is displayed—the most alluring flesh to be found in 
any apple. The appearance does not belie the flavor. It is simi- 
lar to and quite the equal of McIntosh in flavor, which for 
most of those who eat apples is unsurpassed. 

Planting stock of the new sort may now be obtained at 
about cost of production from the New York State Fruit 
Testing Association at Geneva, which propagates and dis- 
tributes the promising new varieties originated at the Station. 


SETTING OUT SMALL FRUITS 
IN THE GARDEN 


Raspberry and blackberry, currant and gooseberry bushes 
are better planted in the Fall as they all mature their wood 
early in the season, the currant and gooseberry often as early 
as the first of September. They may be set at any time after 
this date, and a new set of roots will be well established before 
the ground freezes. If plants are abundant, they may be set 
thickly, that is, in rows four feet apart and one foot in the 
rows; they will, however, fill out good rows set three feet 
apart in the rows. 

It is necessary to place a mound of manure or soil against 
each plant, to prevent it from being thrown from the soil by 
the frost, during the Winter and Spring. Black-cap raspberries 
are better planted in the Spring, on account of the numerous 
tender roots that grow late in the season. 


ANNUAL ASTERS USED AS 
POT-PLANTS 


Small Aster plants are very decorative when moved in- 
doors. Bowls or small pots may be used for the plants, but 
the pots should have the drain-holes stopped up. When tak- 
ing up the desired plants, it is desirable to obtain as many as 
possible, but it is not necessary to hold the soil. Put the 
plants into the flower-pots or bowls, filling up with wet moss 
or wet shredded newspapers instead of soil. Enough moss 
or paper should be packed in to keep the plant in an upright 
position and to hold an abundance of moisture. Next water 
well and set in a cool place for a few hours. Then they may 
be used anywhere in the house, but should be watered often. 

Plants treated in this way will keep the freshness of the 
flowers longer than if they are cut, and longer than if ex- 
posed to the weather outside. 
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